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The Founder the First School for the Blind 


“Yes,” said I to myself, “I will make the blind read. I will place in 
their hands books printed for them. They will trace characters and will 
read again their own manuscripts.”—Valentin Haiiy. 


first school for the biind was founded Paris Valentin 
Haiiy was younger contemporary the three men who did the most 

shape the thought the eighteenth century. his earlier years 
Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau were the outstanding figures French 
intellectual life. All were revolutionary their thought and all undoubtedly 
exercised great influence the plastic mind the young Haiiy. 

Valentin was born St. Just-en-Chaussee Picardy, November 
13, 1745. His parents were poor education was received 
free from the Premonstrant monks. went while still young Paris 
complete his education and remained there practically the whole his life. 
was minor employee the goverment and privately devoted himself 
the study language. 

the year 1771 the market Sainte Ovide the month September 
Haiiy witnessed scene that his sensitive nature conveyed meaning 
lost upon his well-intentioned group blind men, gro- 
tesquely dressed and wearing high, pointed caps, was placed front 
long desk carrying lights. Each man had some sort musical instrument. 
All wore huge cardboard spectacles and had sheets music placed before 
them the desk. They made burlesque attempt playing various tunes 
and caused great amusement and laughter the crowd that witnessed their 
performances. This spectacle continued for weeks. was touched not 
only the utter misery the exploited men, but quite much the 
heartlessness the exploitation and the public that should amused 
rather than shocked. The venture the end must have proved unprofitable 
for the musicians went back the ordinary forms beggary. But the 
train thought started the mind the philanthropist continued through 
more than ten years while waited poverty his opportunity some- 
thing definite for the betterment the blind. 

Haiiy’s claim for fame and gratitude rests chiefly upon the invention 
embossed printing. The invention embossed printing may safely said 
the greatest single step the improvement the condition the blind. 
Credit for the invention belongs wholly Haity. 


From The Education the Blind French 


Blind 


The American Foundation for the 


Blind announces Directory Work 
for the Blind the United States 
and Canada compiled Lotta 
Rand will ready for distribution 
about the middle June. The price 
will $2.00, cloth bound edition, p!us 
fifteen cents cover mailing cost. 

The Foundation has assembled data 
for the Directory response na- 
tion-wide request for information rel- 
ative institutions and other agencies 
working with the blind and partially 
blind. 

order give each state fair 
opportunity has been 
afforded all organizations known 
the Foundation include statements 
their work. Information concern- 
ing agencies not already known the 
Foundation has also been requested 
from those connected with public and 
private organizations. Nearly seven 
hundred letters and over four hun- 
dred questionnaires have been 
out, and only material contributed 
response these requests could 
incorporated the Directory. 

The intent has been keep the 
Directory simple and uniform, hence 
the subject matter each instance 
has been tabulated under the same 
general headings far the variety 
subjects permits. 


American Foundation for the Blind 


Nation-Wide Service 


New Directory Work for the 


compiling this Directory, the 
Foundation indebted workers all 
over the United States and Canada 
for their assistance, and Charles 
Campbell, and Mary Dranga 


Campbell, who compiled the Directory 
1916, 


Study Primary Reading 


The Bureau Research and Edu- 
cation has just published monograph 
with the title “Present Status In- 
struction Primary Reading In- 
stitutions and Day School Classes for 
the Blind.” 

This monograph has been prepared 
Kathryn Maxfield, Research 
Psychologist the American Found- 
ation for the Blind, who has devoted 
considerable portion her time 
during the last two years studying 
methods reading she has found 
them both schools for children with 
sight and those without sight. 

The monograph designed ful- 
fill three 

serve reference book for 
teachers just entering the work for 
the blind who feel the need in- 
formation concerning methods which 
tical other instructors who have 
had more experience this field. 

make possible for the indi- 
vidual compare his practice the 
teaching reading with that others 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 


throughout the country. matter 
how experienced is, almost every 
educator suffers occasional moments 
discontent over his own methods. 
such moments may wish 
know what other people have done 
similar situations. 

provide background for fur- 
ther study the problem teaching 
primary reading schools for the 
blind. Before safe inaugurate 
experiments for discovering more effi- 
cient ways teaching necessary 
know that the experiments are not 
duplicating what has already been 
done. also advisable know 
the help which may lie related fields 
work. 

Its contents include: Reading: Its 
Significance the Blind; Variety 
Factors Affecting the Interest 
Reading Shown Blind People; 
Present Day Methods Teaching 
Beginning Reading Schools for the 
Blind Samples Introductory Read- 
ing Lessons; Supplementary Devices 
and Materials; Books Used and Rec- 
ommended Teachers Primary 
Reading Schools for the Blind; 
The Future Reading for the Blind, 
with Special Reference \Experi- 
mentation. 


Lending Hand Iowa 


Letters appreciation and thanks 
for service rendered Iowa have 
been received the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind from Francis 
Eber Palmer, Chairman the Iowa 
State Commission for the Blind and 
Mrs. Ethel Towne Holmes, its Exec- 
utive Secretary. February this 
newly-created Commission sent 


appeal for aid organizing its work 
and response Miss Lotta 
Rand was sent Des Moines 
assist the planning working 
program for the Commission. 

the Executive Secretary the 
Commission had only assumed charge 
about week prior the arrival 
Miss Rand the first necessary steps 
were survey existing conditions 
and gain understanding local 
resources. this way, only, could 
the imperative needs the blind 
the state dealt with. 

Cooperation and affiliation with 
public and private organizations— 
publicity means the press and 
the meeting with groups people— 
consideration ways and means 
create market for the output 
blind workers—the gathering 
census the blind and general out- 
line plans for future activities were 
also some the problems studied and 
considered the Commission office 
during Miss Rand’s brief stay 
Des Moines. 


Embossers’ List for 1926 


The annual edition 
sers’ List revised June, 1926, has 
been prepared and will sent 
printing houses, libraries and schools 
for the blind June. 

Miss Lucille Goldthwaite, Chair- 
man the Committee Work for 
the Blind the American Library 
Association, reports that this Emboss- 
ers’ List invaluable librarians 
becoming more valuable librarians 
the interest hand transcribing 
increases throughout the country. 


Thirteen Years Library Service 


FTER thirteen years active 

work for the blind, Mrs. Ger- 

trude Rider few months 
ago resigned Librarian the 
Room for the Blind the Library 
Congress marry Mr. Fred 
Harpham Akron, Ohio. 

his last annual report the Li- 
brarian Congress pays tribute 
the work Mrs. Rider saying that 
three-fourths the increases ma- 
terial and the use have come 
during the last half Mrs. Rider’s 
term office. Her years 
service were devoted organizing 
the volumes hand, enlarging and 
diversifying the collection and 
making the library 
ally the blind means printed 
lists the authors and titles repre- 
sented. 

During the war Mrs. Rider was ap- 
pointed directing Librarian the or- 
ganization which became known 
Evergreen School for the Blind, con- 
tinuing serve until the institution 
closed May, 1925, when through 
her instrumentality the Evergreen Li- 
brary 1500 volumes 
ferred the Library Congress. 

She served chairman the 
Legislative Committee the District 
Columbia Association Workers 
for the Blind, and its Home- 
Teaching Committee, member 
the Advisory Committee the Coun- 
cil National Defense, the Legis- 
lative Committee the American 
Association Workers for the 
Blind, the American Library Asso- 
ciation Committee Work for the 
Blind, Director the American 


National Red Cross 
cribing corps six hundred certified 
organization that produced this year 
over 113,000 hand-copied sheets for 
binding permanent book form. 

One the greatest achievements 
Mrs. Rider’s years service was 
the organizing Braille Transcrib- 
ing among sighted volunteers the 
American Red Cross. Begun for the 
War blind, now carried exten- 
sively for the benefit all blind 
readers. Its influence widely felt 
and recognized power for good, 
not only the realm books but 
wherever the interests the blind 
are concerned. 

discouraging feature hand- 
copied Braille lies the fact that 
only single copy can produced 
time. Under the direction Mrs. 
Rider the French method dupli- 
cating, known the Garin Process, 
has been developed this country and 
today many copies may reproduced 
from single hand-copied plate. 
achieve this result has taken years 
patient experimenting and was only 
made possible under the leadership 
one who, like Rider, had 
faith, courage vision the 
future. 

the years immediately following 
the War, Mrs. Rider, connection 
with the American Library Associa- 
tion, raised over ten thousand dollars 
for the embossing books. Many 
authors contributed funds sufficient 
pay for putting one their books 
into Braille, and this way the li- 
braries have gained titles value. 
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Trustee the Foundation 


Edgar Elliot Bramlette 


Edgar Elliot Bramlette 
Texan. His people moved 
the great southern state from 
Kentucky and Mr. Bramlette received 
his elementary education Paris, 
Texas, and Honey Grove. His boy- 
hood was spent alternately farm 
and school. Later attended Van- 
derbilt University graduating with 
the degree A.B. and winning 
hundred dollar prize English. 
Following his graduation 
came instructor ancient languages 
the University Texas and 
the same time pursued post graduate 
studies, receiving the first A.M. de- 


gree conferred the University 
Texas. resigned from the fac- 
ulty the university accept con- 
sular appointment Germany. 
remained three years this service 
and then attended for two years the 


University Leipsic, carrying 


course study for Ph. D., writing 
language the Ancren Riwle. 
When returned this country 
became professor languages 
the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College Texas. Resigning, was 
elected public 
schools the cities Fort Worth, 
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Texarkana and Huntsville. 

From public school work en- 
tered the more specialized field 
education the blind. For thirteen 
years Mr. Bramlette was superinten- 
dent the Texas School for the 
Blind. Under his able leadership 
every department 
affiliated courses study with 
the work the University Texas, 
and constructed entirely new 
plant site seventy-five acres, 
valued more than million dollars. 

1923 left Texas become 
the American 
Printing House for the Blind 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

used call the Texas School 
for the Blind life monument,” Mr. 
Bramlette says, “but ambition 
now make the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind the greatest 
and best the world.” 


Eastern Conference 
Home Teachers 


The fourth annual home teaching 
conference which held 
this year February, Perkins 
Institution, was the most successful 
the series thus far, and resulted 
the formation the Eastern Confer- 
ence Home Teachers. The mem- 
bership consist active and 
retired home teachers the eastern 
states, and the executive heads 
organizations these states which 
employ home teachers, and super- 
visors assistants such organiza- 
tions who may have charge the 
work home teaching department. 
The purpose the new organization 
facilitate the exchange experi- 
ences. The officers elected were: 


President 
Massachusetts 

Vice President—Henry 
New Hampshire 

Secretary-Treasurer Stetson 
Ryan, Connecticut 

Executive Committee—Miss Mary 
French, Rhode Island; Miss 
Miss Springer, New 
Jersey; Miss Anne Ward, 
Pennsylvania; and the officers. 

There was splendid spirit co- 
operation and fellowship throughout 
the conference. The interest was sus- 
tained and most the time there 
were fifty and more people the 
room who were vitally interested 
this phase work which becoming 
increasingly important. There 
were present from the Overbrook 
School for the Blind, the principal, 
faculty, Miss Josephine Chrysler, 
Miss Nellie and Miss 
Anne Ward, and the student mem- 
bers the class preparatory home 
teachers that institution, the Misses 
Dillett, 
Miller. 

The sessions consisted largely 
round table discussions topics such 
“The Home Teacher Social 
Service Worker,” “What Should 
the Natural Qualifications Home 
Teacher, and What Special Training 
Investigator and Recorder Statis- 
“The Use the Automobile 
the Home Teacher,’ “The Home 
Teacher Relation Home Indus- 
Products,” “The Home Teacher 
Relation Her Pupil, Family and 
Community,” 
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NEW GYMNASIUM AND MUSIC BUILDING 


Work for the Aged Blind.” The 
leaders round tables were Miss 
Mary Grieve, Mrs. Mary Roberts 
and Miss Mary Thompson Massa- 
chusetts; Miss Johnson; Miss 
Springer New Jersey; Miss Mary 
French Rhode Island; Miss 
Ivie Mead Connecticut; and 
Henry Van Vliet New Hamp- 


There was question box 


charge Robert Bramhall, director 
the Massachusetts Division for the 
Blind, and Miss Florence Birch- 
ard, also that division, spoke. 


New Gymnasium and Music 
Building 


The Connecticut School for the 
Blind Hartford has just completed 
red brick building hundred and 
sixty feet long sixty feet wide 
which will used gymnasium 
and music building. Its cost estimat- 
between fifty and sixty thousand 
dollars and the amount was raised 
through the efforts the school 
interest the public the needs the 
pupils for physical exercise. 

The main room seventy four 
feet long forty feet wide, ex- 
clusive the spectator’s balcony and 
the stage. The girls’ lockers and 
shower rooms are under the balcony 
the west, those for the boys under 
the stage the east end this main 
room. the stage level are two 
dressing rooms and organ cham- 
ber. Above the stage provision has 
been made for the shoe repairing 
shop which successfully carried 
this school. 


Monthly Magazines Three 
Foreign Languages 


The American Braille Press for 
War and Civilian Blind has inaugur- 
ated the publication monthly 
magazines Braille the Polish 
and Roumanian languages. These 
periodicals are edited Mr. George 
Raverat, the foreign secretary 
the American Braille Press, and rep- 
resent widening the work 
which being carried under the 
leadership Mr. William, Nelson 
Cromwell, president the organ- 
ization. 

These brailled publications will 
supplied free, not only libraries 
and institutions for the blind which 
desire them, but individuals. Any 
blind person speaking either Polish 


‘or Roumanian may receive the 


magazine wholly without charge— 
pleasant news for readers the Out- 
look spread wherever may reach 
blinded men and women foreign 
birth familiar with these languages. 

third foreign-language maga- 
Italian, also being issued under 
the same enterprising guidance. 


New Executive Head 


Miss Audrey Hayden, former 
Field Agent the Missouri Com- 
mission for the Blind, March 
succeeded Mrs. Anna Harris, 
Executive Head this commission. 
Mrs. Harris now the head the 
St. Louis Association for the Blind. 
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The Education Girl Who Cannot See Hear 


Hayes 
Chief Executive Officer, New Jersey State Commission for the Blind 


having direct the education 
the *deaf-blind, should given 
detail, noting failures well 
accomplishments. 

Fortunately the number deaf- 
blind relatively small, and the data 
regarding their education propor- 
limited. scarcely three 
quarters century since Dr. Sam- 
uel Gridley Howe discovered path 
education penetrating the silent 
darkness the imprisoned mind 
and the happy, useful 
woman, Laura Dewey Bridgeman, the 
first deaf-blind person educated. 
The world still marvelling the 
achievement Mrs. Macy training 
Helen Keller, the first deaf-blind- 
mute the use audible speech. 

Although there are several similar 
cases that have received highly spe- 
cialized training, has been found 
that the completion their edu- 
cation, they have been unable ad- 
just themselves the complexities 
family and community life. 

far known there but one 
case such doubly handicapped 
person having received education 
the public school classes for the 
blind. shall present here brief 
history this particular experiment. 

When August, 1913, the New 
Jersey State Commission for the 
Blind learned that there was small 
girl, Helen Schultz, Jersey City, 


eight years age, who fast 
losing her sight and hearing, care- 
ful study the methods followed 
the training the deaf-blind was 
made, beginning with that Laura 
Dewey Bridgeman and her contem- 
poraries, Helen Adams Keller and 
her contemporaries, also the retraining 
deaf-mutes who later life lost 
their sight, that the best plan 
education might provided for the 
training this child. 

Apparently she was normal, 
healthy girl until the age seven, 
when her eyes were affected iritis. 
This was followed spinal-meningi- 
tis, which caused total loss 
hearing. 

view the fact that the New 
Jersey Commission for the Blind be- 
lieved that the blind pupil educated 
the public school produces the most 
normal child, was decided that 
this girl should retrained the 
public school. There was public 
school class for the blind the city 
which she lived, and the teacher 
this class was willing admit 
Helen regular pupil. The usual 
arrangements were made for older 
child the neighborhood act 
her guide and from school. 

Helen’s parents were both born 
Germany, and the language with 
which she was most familiar was 
German, exercises voice production 
were given English keep her 
articulation clear possible. Start- 


page there will found list books which have been written about men and women 


who have lived their lives without sight or hearing. 
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THE EDUCATION GIRL WHO CANNOT SEE HEAR 


ing with the first baby sound 
mm—mm, combining this with the 
vowel sounds mamamama—meme- 
meme—momomomo—mimimimi—mu- 
mumumu—then combining other 
consonants with the vowels, inter- 
spersed with trilling, with the tip 
the tongue and also with the lips. 
These exercises were from the begin- 
ning supervised one person, until 
now Helen able practice them 
herself. Her voice becoming clear- 
er, that when she calls from an- 
other part the house she easily 
heard. 

She was taught read script writ- 
ing and printing with the finger 


Miss Lydia 
Hayes 

and 

Helen 
Schultz, 
the young 
girl whose 
story she 
tells 

the accompanying 
pages. 


the palm her hand, read the 
manual one-hand alphabet and read 
and write Braille. This instruction 
was given her both school and 
her mother home. Early the 
training Helen reading the 
manual language she acquired speed 
reading the speaker telling her 
something she was very anxious 
know rapidly the fingers could 
move. Through this exercise she 
now able read the fastest finger 
speaker, and this she does with either 
hand. However, important for 
the one speaking with the fingers 
move only the fingers and not the 
entire hand, because too much mo- 
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tion the hand the speaker will 
decrease the speed the speaker and 
both the speed and accuracy the 
reading. 

Helen bright girl, these 
means there was hardly break 
her personal contact with the world. 
Her parents, teacher, and children, 
both sighted and blind, communicated 
with her either 
printing means the manual 
alphabet, and she was able express 
her desires and thoughts audible 
was happy, eager, 
apt pupil Mrs. Clara Croff Stillwell 
the class for the blind Public 
School Number 14, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, until april, 1916, when her 
mother died. This was great shock 
which she could not understand. 

February, 1917, she was sent for 
the balance the school year the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
struction the Blind, Overbrook, 
Pennsylvania, where she had special 
teacher who was herself blind, and 
who was the only special teacher 
Helen has had. Upon her return 
New Jersey, the close the school 
year, she became member fam- 
ily Montclair, New Jersey, with 
one whom she has since made her 
home. 

After Helen had been given copy 
the Gospel St. John Braille, 
and had been assigned the reading 
the fourteenth chapter that Gospel, 
she said with every part her be- 
ing radiating only had 
had this chapter when dear mother 
went would not have been sad 
and unhappy over her going. 
happy now for know where she 
and shall there too some day.” 


When any her friends have passed 
away since then, Helen who has 
written the most comforting letters 
those who mourned them. 

One the things Helen minded 
most after losing her hearing was 
her inability “talk from afar” 
she expressed it, signals groups 
taps were arranged, follows: 
one 
three taps, “yes,” four taps, 
not emphatic taps 
the signal for immediately coming 
the person tapping. these means 
conversation often held. Also 
she the room above, these sig- 
nals are given tapping the ceil- 
ing, thereby saving many steps and 
hide-and-seek tapping the floor 
was played her with good deal 
zest, and this may have helped 
train her moving about with as- 
surance. worker among the blind, 
after meeting her once, said, think 
that one the things that impressed 
when met Helen was the ease 
and rapidity with which she moved 
about the house, giving indication 
her double handicap.” has 
accurate idea distance and di- 
rection which very unusual one 
without sight hearing. The doc- 
tors can find explanation this. 
She says she feels the action the 
air exposed parts the body and 
vibrations through the feet. Through 
commuting the trolleys she has 
learned notice the turns the road, 
the bumps the switches and the 
various odors along the route, all 
which furnished guides that she 
knew when ring the bell for her 
home stop Montclair and also 
Nutley. 
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order give her needed exer- 
cise, the door jambs her home fur- 
nished the parallel bars which the 
muscles her chest, back, shoulders 
and limbs were developed. 

soon her health would per- 
mit, Helen was admitted special 
class for girls the public schools 
Montclair. The girls were sighted 
and delighted cooperate with 
Helen enabling her 
into the activities their school life. 
While Montclair she joined class 
the Sunday-school the Central 
Presbyterian Church and Children’s 
Missionary Society, taking part 
the programs. She has not missed 
session the Sunday-school 
Church for two years. The girls 


the class act her guide well 
her interpreter. 

the Montclair school she had 
learned knit, sew, crochet and com- 


pleted the course domestic science. 
entering the class for the blind 
the Washington Street Public School, 
Newark, 1920, she reviewed the 
domestic science course and resumed 
regular grade work. work dif- 
fered from the other blind children 
only, that, she did her reciting 
the special teachers, Miss Pat- 
erson and Miss Emma Conrad, and 
not the grade classes. These teach- 
ers state that given time she did 
four-fifths the work normal 
child Geography and History. 
this connection Miss Paterson further 
states, “It seems better hold her 
subjects long enough the work 
thoroughly and for herself some 
independent collateral reading. Her 
work arithmetic during the time 
she has been here conquest, Ex- 
treme effort directed toward mas- 


WHO CANNOT SEE HEAR 


tery fundamental principles toward 
accuracy fundamental operations, 
and understanding each type 
problem. feel gratified 
Helen’s effort and progress during 
the year.” 

sighted child Helen watched 
her mother make pretty clothes for 
her children, and especially the mak- 
ing table decorations out crepe 
paper for dinners and parties inter- 
ested her. Soon after she came 
live Montclair she asked for crepe 
paper with soft smooth feeling 
it, some leaf-green and some 
delicate pink. For hours she worked 
until she succeeded making 
paper rose such she had watched 
her mother make. This first rose 
busied the girl for couple days, 
then later she called for grosgrain 
ribbon for the leaves and satin for 
the petals rose which Miss Con- 
rad assisted her discovering how 
make. She has been enabled 
embroidery having the outline 
the design chain-stitched machine. 
She has learned shop and knows 
how test the wearing strength 
various materials, and through touch 
she knows how make suitable com- 
binations different textiles. 

The Port-O-Phone, the reading 
vibrations touch, has been given 
thorough trial, but has not proven 
practical. She could recognize from 
about two hundred two hundred 
and fifty words, few short phrases 
and sentences, but when these were 
combined the syllables and words be- 
came blurred they lost their indi- 
viduality. was found that the 
country she was much more accurate 
distinguishing the vibrations than 
the city. 
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Helen takes part the sociabil- 
ity the family some one mem- 
ber sitting her and telling her 
what going on, and she has fund 
interesting stories she has gath- 
ered from various sources and al- 
ways has her contribution make 
for the pleasure others. She de- 
lights service, and knows how 
prepare tray and carry safely up- 
stairs without assistance and serve 
sick person. She also able 
give bed bath, comb the hair and 
the rubbing which like that 
which the trained nurse the hos- 
pital gives possible for the 
most expert give. She says, 
know how mother these 
things for and how nurses did 
it, too, ought know how 
it.” Helen commutes daily 
school and yet she has home duties 
which add the comfort the 
family life, and during vacations 
these are increased herself. 

All who know Helen feel that she 
has learned the lesson that are 
here serve. learn enable 
more for others and she 
always thinking and planning some 
little thing that she herself can 
for others. Helen has now 
assumed the responsibility making 
many articles clothing for her 
sister and directs her home training. 

the present time would 
difficult tell whether not Helen 
will able meet the give and 
take life, but her education has 
been adapted with view enable 
her this. She has associated 
with normal girls and boys her 
own age, also older and younger than 
herself, without the presence 
older person. 


Helen has her close friends among 
the sighted and interested all 
that interests them. Many 
friends are planning their life work, 
she anxious start something 
earn her own living. With this 
view she being trained conduct 
gift shop her own home where 
she can have customers appoint- 
ment and can herself show her stock, 
tell its intrinsic values, make her own 
sales and keep her accounts 
Braille. This means perhaps small 
clientele, but the business grows 
after Helen has finished her educa- 
tion, may necessary for her 
have assistant, All the customers 
she has now she has gained through 
her own efforts. She asking her 
friends and acquaintances how others 
build circle patrons and she 
making her own plans for circulariz- 
ing other groups for special sales. She 
planning with her sighted friends 
things that she can for them 
repay them for assisting her these 
sales. 


This plan education has worked 
case, both from financial point 
view the tax payer, well 
the advantage Helen. Those who 
know Helen feel that she 
ceptional ability. Her mother and 
teachers have all been unusual, and 
the general supervision her educa- 
tion has been given one who has 
personal knowledge and friendship 
sons. However, felt that the 
case dull deaf-blind child would 
necessary have the services 
special teacher give the constant 
daily drill. 
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VACATION DAYS 


Vacation Days Rest Haven 


June 3rd the doors Rest 
Haven, the delightful, spacious house 
Monroe, Orange County, New 
York, will again thrown open 
sightless girls and women who are 
seeking vacation the country. 

the special arrangements the 
great house every possible comfort 
has been provided. Much thought 
has been given Outdoors well. 
Explorers may find Grape Arbor, 
alluring only grape arbor can 
be, and Summer House with deep 
cushioned hammocks. There are long, 
cool stretches lawn, beautiful old 
trees and shrubs where the birds sing 
undisturbed. There lake and 
motor boat give full value the 
fascination gliding through rip- 
pling water. Everywhere the 
grance carefully-tended flower beds 
sweetens the air. Golden sunshine 
floods the grounds cool mornings 
and there abundant tree shade for 
hot afternoons. Rest Haven offers 
its guest every charm which country 
life holds. 

The house will open June 3rd 
October 5th, and cordial welcome 
awaits those who make reservations. 
The vacation period covers nineteen 
days. expense whatever in- 
volved, transportation Monroe be- 
ing included the invitation. All 
correspondence should addressed 
“Rest Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


Education the Blind 


The Child Welfare Department 
the New York City Federation 
Women’s Clubs March devoted 


REST HAVEN 


half day “Education the Blind,” 
Mrs. John Alden presided 
meeting and comprehensive program 
was presented. 


Representation Work the 
Sesquicentennial 


The delays relative the Sesqui- 
centennial have made impossible 
for workers for the blind, interested 
adequate representation our 
work this National Exposition, 
formulate plans until now. 

The Committee National Repre- 
sentation appointed the American 
Foundation for the Blind the re- 
quest workers for the blind inter- 
ested from local and national point 
view, which Mr. Burritt 
was made Chairman, and the Commit- 
tee for the State Pennsylvania, 
which Mrs. Mary Dranga Campbell, 
Executive Director the State Coun- 
cil for the Blind, Chairman, have 
worked out plans cooperation which 
seem the most feasible this late 
date. 

These plans are explained detail 
the pages inserted this issue 
the Outlook. All workers will read 
this folder with interest and anyone 
who will cooperate making this 
representation our work the 
National Exposition success in- 
vited open correspondence with 
Mrs. Campbell her official address 
—Department Welfare, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
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Successful Sightless Osteopaths 


HAT the practice osteopathy 

has offered possible profession 

blind men and women shown 
the number sightless practition- 
ers throughout the country, Many 
these have treated patients for 
long period years and have estab- 
lished clientele both large and 
small towns, winning for themselves 
standing and success. 

number graduates osteo- 
pathic colleges have 
come teachers. Perhaps 
known these Dr. Bow- 
ling, Los Angeles, who has been 
dean three osteopathic colleges. 

reply request tell some- 
thing his experiences, says: 

“You ask for obstacles encountered 
along the way. Strangely enough 
have felt none save the inability 
make independent peregrinations into 
old book shops and the mountain 
fastnesses. 

“Critical analysis convinces that 
was simply ‘dumb,’ therefore the 
crashing blow which fate saw fit 
strike found soon after scrambling 
feet for new try life. 
gods, because out this supposed 
disaster came all those events which 
have made life is, and has 
been happy. 

“With perfect sight until within two 
weeks graduation from the 
Medical Department, University 
Louisville, then suddenly, without 
warning—total darkness! Advice from 
Professor Huntoon, head 
School for the Blind Louisville, 


caused float for awhile, making 
attempt will destiny, waiting 
for adjustment make ready. 

“Then began the practice medi- 
cine. received license from the 
Kentucky Medical Board and after 
five years practice was elected 
president the Southern Kentucky 
Medical Association from which re- 
signed accept position Pro- 
fessor Anatomy the Southern 
School Osteopathy just incorpor- 
ated, located Franklin, Kentucky. 
Since that time have taught every 
branch taught any medical college 
save four: Surgery, Chemistry, Bac- 
teriology and Hygiene. 

was president and dean the 
Southern School Osteopathy for 
seven and half years. married 
the beginning this work, or, 
more exact, after two years this 
school. 

was Dean the Still College 
Osteopathy Des Moines, Iowa, for 
two years; elected during this encum- 
bancy trustee the National 
Osteopathic Association. came 
California 1907, became Dean 
Los Angeles College Osteopathy, 
serving for seven years. 1914 two 
schools, located this city, were 
merged into the College Osteo- 
pathic Physicians and Surgeons. 

“About this time was appointed 
one three Commissioners repre- 
sent Osteopathy the National Inter- 
national Hygienic Congress scheduled 
meet St. Petersburg, Russia. The 
war interrupted this plan. 

still teaching the college 
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SUCCESSFUL SIGHTLESS OSTEOPATHS 


Dr. Claire Owens, Exeter, Nebraska, treating small patient her 
“All-Purpose” table, the invention another blind osteopath. 


last mentioned, although very few 
hours per week, and purely for the 
love the work and for the service 
may render the students. 

“Three children and home, earned 
and paid for own efforts 
this glorious, but not over-praised 
Southern California, makes life all 
that most sanguine dreams could 
have anticipated. 

“Thus endeth simple record 
contented man’s life.” 


AMONG osteopathic physicians 
who are not blind, there are fewer 
women than men. But these women 
who have won their degree and the 
right practice declare that osteo- 
pathy practicable profession for 
those without sight. There is, for ex- 


‘ample, Dr. Claire Owens Exeter, 


Nebraska, Dr. Owens did not 
first try earn her living osteo- 
path. For number years she 
taught music successfully, not only 
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private pupils but public schools. 
For ten years she was supervisor 
music the schools Exeter. 
May, 1921, she finished four-year 
course osteopathy and began prac- 
tice the office another doctor 
Geneva, Nebraska, opening her own 
office Exeter two years later. 

the thirty-three months Dr. 
Owens has been Exeter she has 
given 224 patients 2342 treatments, 
has attended three Nebraska Osteo- 
pathic conventions, two American Os- 
teopathic conventions, one Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, and one Toronto. 
She has also attended 
post graduate course the American 
College Osteopathy. 

“My income during the five years 
have practiced has enabled 
purchase small, comfortable home, 
‘All-Purpose’ table, the invention 
one our most successful blind 
osteopaths, provide for current 
expenses, living, clothing, and taxes,” 
she says. 

Besides her professional duties Dr. 
Owens president the Exeter 
Woman’s Club, member the 
Board Education the Exeter 
Public Schools, President the Ne- 
braska Association Workers for 
the Blind, vice-president the Ne- 
braska Osteopathic Woman’s Asso- 
ciation, member the Legislative 
Committee the Nebraska Osteo- 
pathic 


ROM Midland, Ontario, comes 

interesting account Canadian’s 
choice osteopathy profession 
and something what that choice in- 
volved. Robert Park, D.O., writes 
himself and his practice small 
northern town: 
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Dr. Robert Park, Midland, Ontario 


“It was 1906 entered school 
massage Toronto hospital, 
from which graduated six months 
later, becoming the pioneer sightless 
masseur Canada. remained 
the hospital for three years practising 
profession; also going any part 
the city where services were 
required, then entered thermal 
establishment, but all along prog- 
ress felt the need fuller knowl- 
edge anatomy and 
jects, decided follow the ex- 
ample Gray St. Thomas, 
Ontario, the pioneer sightless osteo- 
path Canada. After comparing 
the literature the various colleges, 
and finding great difference 
their courses cost, decided at- 
tend the Los Angeles College Os- 
teopathy, feeling that was chance 
lifetime sample California’s 
climate, fruit, and other good things. 
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arrival and all through 
three-year course was the recipient 
many kindnesses from the teachers 
and students. shall never forget 
first meeting with Dr. Bowling, 
M.D.O., who was dean the college 
and also lecturer the faculty, for 
felt that account his being 
without sight could give some 
valuable information studies. 
was for the disappointed 
when said me, “My boy, all you 
need sand.’ afterwards 
that had said all that one 
word ‘sand,’ that implies 
itiveness, perseverance, grit and all 
other things necessary—except mon- 
ey. graduated June, 1913, and 
then located Midland, Ontario, 
among total strangers. had only 
ninety dollars (and was borrowed) 
with which equip office, pay 
rent and meet living expenses, until 
realized some return for labors. 
first year was hard one; was 
case ‘double frontiering.’ The 
people scorned the idea doctoring 
without the use drugs, likewise 
the idea person without sight 
being anything but public charge. 
But they were possessed with the fine 
quality being willing shown, 
with the consequent result that many 
the greatest doubters are now friends 
osteopathy and myself. tried 
behave myself thought sighted 
professional man should. made my- 
self familiar with the affairs and con- 
ditions the town, taking active 
interest church work. 

“After thirteen years’ practice 
Midland have cleared off the debts 
incurred during college days and 
have also laid few thousand dol- 
lars for rainy day. practice, 


said, small but substantial. Pa- 
tients return time after time they 
require services. 

“Along the way there have been 
many special acts kindness; hard- 
ships and privations endured, 
have had finance myself most 
part since loss sight; the joys 
and thrills experienced during 
long, lone journey California. 

think osteopathy fine pro- 
fession for the blind and hope 
will not closed them.” 


RAY SHIKE sends word 
his training and practice the 
letterhead the Nebraska Osteo- 
pathic Association—of which 
president. 
“When finished education 
the Nebraska School for the Blind, 


Dr. Ray Shike, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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had notions delving into very 
different profession than osteopathy. 
All the training thus far received had 
been the School for the Blind. 
Soniehow seemed that might 
well enough before entering into col- 
lege life, have some preliminary 
experience with sighted people. Ac- 
cordingly, was arranged that 
should take one year our home 
town high school. After completion 
this work, circumstances seemed 
preclude any possibility entering 
college had been planned. For two 
years, therefore, experienced 
rather rambling existence, time 
being divided between 
piano tuning, and general search for 
something more profitable. hap- 
pened the meantime that had 
neighbor friend who was then pur- 
suing his course osteopathic 
college. learned that others with- 
out sight had successfully received 
this course and had made good 
actual practice. entered this college 
and due course received diplo- 
ma. expense, aside from tui- 
tion and board and the usual costs, 
the reading came next, but may 
say that this item was not heavy for 
planned far possible have 
reading done roommate. 
This arrangement worked very well. 
Usually gave the person his room 
rent for his reading. Inasmuch 
the course the same for everyone, 
there was extra reading required 
for me. 

“Hindrances, course, were sev- 
eral. Lecture work when accompan- 
ied use chalk perhaps one 
the most discouraging. One has 
listen little more attentively and all 
the while you have the feeling that 


you are losing something and you 
can’t any way make up. Some 
the work must necessity im- 
agined until you meet practice. 
This discouragement, though, would 
encountered any other work. 

“Clinic practice was, think, the 
greatest source disappointment. 
seemed was not given the 
best cases that otherwise would have 
come me. doubt the super- 
intendent clinics hesitated give 
anything but the easiest cases and 
doubt too, the patient sometimes 
objected being assigned sight- 
less person when sighted doctors were 
had. 

have been practice twenty 
years. Have not made lot money. 
Perhaps would not have done that 
profession has been somewhat di- 
vided. have stopped practice twice. 
Once was interrupted for news- 
paper experience which remained 
about year. time was 
attracted the Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua lecture platform. 
tended over period about two 
years. During last six years, 
have put over one strenuous political 
campaign for Congress. 

not sorry for these varied ex- 
periences. They have had their reward 
one way another. 

“Osteopathy for the blind good 
profession provided 
likes mingling with the sick, hearing 
their complaints, living near 
them best can; can find 
pleasure adding this sort ex- 
perience the already perpetual 
gloom from which never can es- 
cape, then for him, osteopathy all 
right. has its drawbacks. has 
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put bluff some ways. What 
it? Other folks all businesses 
and professions the 
sonally not believe that osteo- 
pathy has any special attractiveness 
for the blind. 


osteopath who has not only buili 
successful practice, but has con- 
tributed the profession the invention 
special osteopathic table, which 
heartily endorsed his colleagues. 
This table called All-Purpose 
table because especially adapted 
the many positions which pa- 
tient receiving treatment placed. 
himself, Dr. Macklin writes: 

married, and have little girl five 
years old. the age nineteen 
had fall thirty feet, which caused 
elevation the retina. about 
year’s time, was totally blind. 
graduate Vinton and Des 
Moines Still College, graduating from 
the latter institution 1909. The 
circumstance which led inven- 
tion was the lack real osteo- 
pathic table. There were tables 
the market, but they were either me- 
chanical one-purpose table; and 
felt the need positional all- 
purpose table which was strictly os- 
From the time that started 
treating the clinic college, 
have worked table. has been 
demonstrated almost three years. 
have tables from coast coast. 
have private practice which enjoy 
thoroughly; course, the All-Pur- 
pose Table hobby.” 


pathic physician, has his office 
the Professional Building Char- 


Dr. John Macklin Anita, the 
inventor osteopathic table. 


lotte, North Carolina. has sent 


the Outlook inspiring story 
work and its reward: 

“In the spring 1913 became 
totally blind because detachment 
the retina one eye brought about 


sympathetic ophthalmia. had 
previously lost the sight the other 
eye through injury and had about 
finished high school work under 
private tutors when total blindness 
overtook me. was just past seven- 
teen and spent the following two 
years undergoing treatment 
cialists diseases the eye. 

“In the fall 1915 when hope for 
restoration vision was aban- 
doned, entered the Florida State 
School for the Blind St. Augustine, 
Florida. The school was located 
home town and spent two very 
profitable years there. good friend, 
Mr. Beaty, head the de- 
partment for the blind the Florida 
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school, his good counsel, and 

much effort behalf, prepared 
for later work. first year 
was used rounding out general 
high school study, studying “New 
York Point,’ and the second pre- 
paration for studies osteo- 
pathic college. deeply grateful 
Professor Beaty for his wise coun- 
sel and abundant effort preparing 
for life’s work. What success 
have made largely due the 
excellent training received under his 
guidance. President Walker the 
Florida State School and the other 
members the faculty also did much 
for while was pupil there. 

“My thoughts were first directed 
the study osteopathy knowl- 
edge the work Dr. DeWitt 
Lightsey, who practiced Bartow, 
Florida. His record student and 
his work physician was inspiring 
indeed. 

was graduated from the Florida 
State School the spring 1917 
and September that year entered 
the American School Osteopathy 
Kirksville, Missouri. This school 
was founded the originator the 
Osteopathic School Medicine, Dr. 
pathic college the world. 
four years Kirksville attended 
every class except few missed 
through illness, and stood written 
oral examination every subject 
required. grade card has one 
mark below ninety per cent: 
plus” hematology laboratory. Every 
grade the card above ninety 
except this one. then stood the 
Missouri State Board examination 
all the required subjects including 
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obstetrics, surgery, pathology, etc., 
and made general average ninety- 
three. 


“My success student was due 
many things which would like 
mention. The assistance 
good friend, Dr. Fred Johnson, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, who was 
constant companion work dur- 
ing the last three years, most im- 
portant among these. Classmates and 
faculty members often went great 
trouble see that missed nothing. 
The Colorado State Medical Board 
examines applicants for physician’s 
license practice any method heal- 
ing. Dr. Johnson stood the examina- 
tion the spring 1921 and received 
the highest grade class fifty 
sixty M.D.’s and D.O.’s who took 
the examination that time. The as- 
sistance and companionship such 
student who gave abundantly his 
time joint study with home 
and laboratory contributed largely 
good record. 


member the Atlas Club, 
the oldest the osteopathic fraterni- 
ties. had the honor serving one 
term president class the 
American School Osteopathy. 

“In July, 1921, stood the North 
Carolina State Board examination and 
was licensed practice. Dr. George 
Griffiths Wilmington, C., who 
was then President the Board, 
later commended showing 
letter published the Journal 
Osteopathy. Immediately 
ceiving license located Char- 
lotte, C., where have practiced 
for the last five 


“On September 1918, just 
prior beginning sophomore 
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year Kirksville, was married 
Miss Annie Cooper St. Augustine, 
Florida. Mrs. Dye’s assistance 
study before and after graduation, and 
her assistance secretary during 
the first years practice, have 
been most important the building 
success practice. practice 
now justifies the employment 
secretary office but Mrs. Dye 
still assists making house calls. 

“In profession have found the 
great pleasure service and success. 
What have done any sightless per- 
son with average intelligence, high- 
school diploma, and hard work can 
accomplish.” 


JULY 1925 the International 

Association Blind Osteopaths 
was formed Toronto during the an- 
nual convention the American Os- 
teopathic Association, Dr. Car- 
ruthers Toronto was elected presi- 
dent, Dr. Claire Owens Exeter, 
Muriel 
Anderson, David City, Nebraska, Sec- 
retary, and. Dr. Gray St. 
Thomas, Canada, chairman In- 
formation Committee. 

The object this association 
promote the interests blind osteo- 
paths and students osteopathy; 
interest progressive blind students 
osteopathy encourage the applica- 
tion osteopathy the treatment 
blindness and defective eyesight; 
arrange for special clinical and post 
graduate work for blind osteopaths. 

himself, Dr. Carruthers, the 
president, writes: 

lost sight when child; at- 
tended the Ontario School for the 
Blind; was graduated from Toronto 
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Dr. Carruthers, Toronto, Canada, 
President the International Association 
Blind Osteopaths. 


University and called the Ontario 
Bar. 

“Business conditions Canada were 
very bad during the first few years 
hostilities; and was not very 
good time start law practice 
large city. Had gone some 
prosperous farming community 
might have done better. took ad- 
vantage opportunity assist 
the re-establishing blinded sol- 
diers, which work kept busy for 
several years. 

became interested osteopathy 
because had several friends who 
were doing well that profession. 
new course study lasted four 
years. And think expenses av- 
eraged about seven hundred and fifty 
dollars per annum. had had 
reader engaged full time, and had 
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bought all the books should have 
bought, expenses would have been 
much higher. 

“Next financing college course, 
engaging satisfactory readers the 
greatest problem which confronts 
blind student. paying strict at- 
tention during lectures and preparing 
notes, some get along very well with 
just occasional reading. 

think most the colleges re- 
quire the student give five hun- 
dred treatments before 
graduated. Half these must 
given intramurally and half extra- 
adept finding his way strange 
city, this requirement might 
little embarrassing him. 

“During first year the Kirks- 
ville College Osteopathy, there 
were sixteen blind students attend- 
dance. The Dean the college told 
that had heard only one 
failure among the blind osteopaths. 
And thought failed because 
had only half tried. 

“Although blind people have met 
with remarkable success the prac- 
tice osteopathy, nevertheless, 
think that every blind student should 
give pause before entering upon 
long, rather difficult and rather ex- 
pensive course study. After the 
college course over the worst 
yet come. Building practice 
slow and wearisome business.” 


Schuster, osteopathic phy- 
sician Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 

has office the First Wisconsin 

National Bank Building. send: 

this word his work: 

was born 1876 and lost 
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sight the age fifteen. grad- 
uated from the Wisconsin School for 
the Blind 1899. 1901 graduated 
from the Milwaukee College Oste- 
opathy and have been practice here 
Milwaukee ever 

“Dr. Louisa Crowe, who was 
practicing osteopathy Janesville 
during high school days, was the 
chief factor determining career. 
She not only encouraged study 
osteopathy but loaned the money 


Wade Morris has office 

Los Angeles from which es- 
capes whenever possible indulge 
his love outdoor living. Like his 
fellow Californian, Dr. Bowling, 
giving part his time teaching. 
Briefly tells something his own 
experience gaining the right 
practice osteopathy 

“My grade and high school educa- 
tion was gained the public schools 
Shelby, Ohio. 1913 gradu- 
ated from high school the age 
eighteen and then entered Bethany 
College, West Virginia, where took 
two years’ premedical work. en- 
tered the college Osteopathic Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons Los Angeles 
and graduated 1919 after 
four-year course. started prac- 
tice that same year after passing the 
Physicians and Surgeons examination 
given the California Board 
Medical Examiners. 

“During seven years prac- 
tice have done considerable work 
one the examining physicians 
the college clinic staff. have 
also taught several departments 
and now the head the general 
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The man with the cross over his head Dr. Wade Morris, Los 
Angeles, California, osteopath who delights camping trips. 


medicine department the college 
teaching the course infectious dis- 
eases—heart and lung diseases, gas- 
tro, intestinal and metabolic disorders. 

new Osteopathic Hospital and Sani- 
tarium which has hundred and 
twenty beds with all the latest equip- 
ment. 

“During eighteen years 
schooling sister, who now Dean 
Women Bethany College, did all 
reading with the exception 
the two years Bethany and then 
hired the services student, 
histology, pathology, embryology, 
nervous anatomy and physiology 
had raised diagrams which were very 
beneficial. 

member the Los Angeles 
Lions club, member the national 
Fraternity Beta Theta Phi and also 
Phi Sigma Gamma, professional 
fraternity. 

lover the outdoors and 


nothing gives more rest from the 
every-day life physician than 
camping trip duck hunt. 
one hobby making walnut furni- 
ture.” 


Muriel Anderson, osteopathic 

physician, chose the progressive 
town David City the wheat belt 
Nebraska the location for the 
practice she hoped build up. After 
two years she finds herself well es- 
tablished and says she has had 
reason regret her decision com- 
ing this western state. 

Her choice osteopathy pro- 
fession was influenced treatment 
her own 1919. The same year 
she enrolled freshman student 
the American School Osteopathy 
Kirksville, Missouri. She studied 
there for three years and 1922 
entered the Andrew Still 
Osteopathy and Surgery, also lo- 
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cated Kirksville, receiving her de- 
gree 1923. 

The following summer she com- 
menced practice North East Har- 
bor, Maine, and counted many the 
summer visitors her 
the fall she spent few months 
assistant small Minnesota 
town, going from there open her 
own office David City. 

Miss Anderson Secretary the 
International Association Blind 
Osteopaths. 


Anna Andersen Hering- 
ton, Kansas, was born Ger- 
many and came with her parents 
the United States the age five 
years. Spinal meningitis had des- 
troyed her sight when she was only 
fifteen months old and her people 
were confronted with the problem 
educating blind child isolated 
Kansas farm. 
thirteen she was sent the 
State School for the Blind Kansas 
City, Kansas. Later she began 
earn money teaching German 
evening classes. After her father’s 
death she borrowed enough money 
enter the American School Osteo- 
pathy Kirksville, Missouri. 
obstacles encountered 
writes: “Now ensued desperate 
struggle. means were limited. 
was, therefore, difficult find stu- 
dents willing study with for 
small pay. was unaccustomed 
get about alone strange places. But 
after two years strenuous work 
and scarcely any summer intermission 
was graduated with high honors 
1905.” 
Dr. Andersen married and 
chairman membership committee 


Kansas Association for the Blind. 
She says the public treats her with 
kindness and courtesy. 


OWN Halifax, Nova Scotia, 

practised osteopathy for fifteen years, 
thoroughly establishing himself the 
life the community well at- 
tending his professional duties 
When Dr. McDonald came into the 
Outlook office few weeks ago 
brought with him air fine 
health, optimism and success, was 
evident that osteopathy had 
found vocation which suited him. 


Dr. Muriel Anderson, David City, 
Nebraska, Secretary International 
Association Blind Osteopaths. 
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SUCCESSFUL SIGHTLESS OSTEOPATHS 


University Nova Scotia 1908 
Dr. MacDonald was forced leave 
his classwork because failing sight. 
During the same year entered the 
Halifax School for the Blind for spe- 
cial courses. Four years later be- 
gan the study anatomy and physi- 
ology medical college Halifax. 
After year’s work began two 
years’ course the Posse Gymna- 
sium, Boston. graduated with the 
award gold medal for special 
proficiency. also studied French 
the Berlitz School Languages 
Boston. 

From 1905 1908 Dr. MacDonald 
was Principal the Boys’ Depart- 
ment the Halifax School for the 
Blind. From 1908 1911 took 
course the Massachusetts College 
Osteopathy and wrote the 
regular State Board Registration Ex- 
aminations for the Massachusetts 
Board Registration Medicine. 
passed second highest one hun- 
dred and forty applicants. sub- 
sequently registered with the Provin- 
cial Medical Board Nova Scotia 
and began practice Halifax. 

For the past ten years Dr. Mac- 
Donald has been President the 
Maritime Association for the Blind. 
has been chairman the Mari- 
time Division Canadian National In- 
stitute for the Blind since its organi- 
the Halifax Rotary Club, Chancellor 
the Halifax Council, Knights 
Columbus, and member the 
American Osteopathic Association. 


Thomas, Canada. mem- 
ber and active worker number 


Dr. John MacDonald, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia 


osteopathic organizations and alert 
all professional issues moment. 
writes: 

first heard osteopathy 1897 
but did not become personally inter- 
ested and touch with until 1905. 
attended public school until lost 
sight twelve years age, the 
rest education was gained 
private tuition and five years On- 
tario School for Blind Brantford, 
Ontario. entered the American 
School Osteopathy Kirksville, 
Missouri, September, 1905, grad- 
uated June, 1908. Among other blind 
osteopaths who inspired enter 
and succeed this profession were 
Dr. Anna Domman, Dr. Bow- 
ling, now professor Los Angeles 
College Osteopathy, Dr. Glen 
Wheeler, now practicing Detroit, 
Michigan. While college became 
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member the Atlas Club, one the 

leading professional fraternities and 
must say that received all respect 
and kindness the hands both 
faculty and students during col- 
lege course. 

have always held that the best 
interests one’s spiritual, mental and 
dom wholly occupied with the 
calling our choice but keep 
live interest along other lines. With 
this, however, pleased report 
that had difficulty passing all 
examinations college and have en- 
joyed good practice now for about 
eighteen years present office 
address. 

employed reader while col- 
lege and have not been without 
competent assistant throughout 
practice. While assistant not 
graduate osteopath, she does the book- 
keeping, reading, laboratory work, 
etc. 

Osteopathic Association, Ontario Os- 
teopathic Association and Western 
Ontario Osteopathic 
which also Vice-president. 

“Our blind osteopaths are unani- 
mous their praise the splendid 


Dr. Gray says questionnaires show that: 
“Twenty-five per cent sightless osteopaths earn $2,500. year. 
“Fifty per cent sightless osteopaths earn $4,500. per year. 


“Twenty-five per cent sightless osteopaths earn $7,500. per year.” 


Dr. Gray, St. Thomas, Canada 


treatment received the various col- 
leges. There strong opinion how- 
ever that our ‘Association fog the 
towards securing Braille text books 
for the use blind students. 
are unanimous agreeing that not 
more than two per cent sightless 
osteopaths are failures. 

“One hundred per cent believe that 
one the very best professions 
for the intelligent blind.” 
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Girl Who Would Not Discouraged 


Burton 


the age thirty and spite 
blindness, Miss Charlton 
Harris Denver, Colorado, 

has conquered life. Not only does she 
support herself, but she vital in- 
fluence her city. She teaches music 
normal, seeing people, and great 
her success that she compelled 
maintain both home and down-town 
studios. Her instrument piano. 

The excellence her work obtains 
for her admitted place the front 
rank her profession Denver. 
The Government sent her nurse 
blinded the World War. Many 
her pupils occupy public positions. 
performer, her artistry has 
caused her sought for Orpheum 
and Concert work. 

“The secret success poise,” 
she says. “Know yourself and dare 
put that knowledge into action.” 

recent interview, Miss Harris 
graciously told the story her 
life. The dauntless courage with 
which she has struggled through tre- 
mendous difficulties her present 
place, well the unconscious hero- 
ism and sincere optimism with which 
she meets every problem are less 
striking than the breadth and efficiency 
her professional skill. 

Save for secretary read for her, 
she carries her work without as- 
sistance. She goes alone about Denver, 
doing her shopping, attending theatres 
and concerts. 

Important proofs her mastery 
over blindness are the ease and sim- 
plicity with which Miss Harris teaches 
seeing pupils, not only play well, 


but read music and become thor- 
ough musicians. Confronted 
many seemingly insuperable obstacles 
her work scarcely knew what first 
ask order that she might explain 
them away. 

“How can you continually give the 
pupils new pieces?” ventured. “It 
must tax you keep abreast 

She had previously told she had 
forty students ranging from small 
children advanced The 
amount and scope material she must 
always have her command seemed 
greater than was possible without 
sight. 

must prepare the lesson intend 
memorize everything. 


Recently when 
class gave concert presented 
two four-hand concertos. prepare 
for these numbers alone, had 
memorize over three hundred pages 
piano music less than six weeks. 


That sounds big, but isn’t. You 
see,” she laughed, “one gets know 
musical structures that you mem- 
orize sequences chords, modula- 
tions and phrases rather than indi- 
vidual notes constituting them. 
that way becomes simple. suppose 
know thousands pieces and studies 
which could play off hand.” 

Miss Harris memorizes with amaz- 
ing facility because she has trained 
herself concentration and developed 
mental activity. 

Just normal person reading 
page takes whole line print 
line music once through the ear. 
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She helped having trained herself 

recognize pitch sound, that 
she can reproduce music after hear- 
ing once twice. 

“That rare ability and must 
mediately she protested error. 

“Any conscientious student can 
train the ear recognize pitch, who 
every day,” she declared. have 
seen demonstrated repeatedly.” 

Miss was not born blind 
but was left without sight while 
small child. She suffered from ill 
health during early childhood that 
her parents traveled with her for two 
years. 

During that time she attempted 
study the California School for the 
Blind but was unable so. 

Later, she went the Colorado 
School for the Blind Colorado 
Springs. was here that she received 
her training the fundamentals 
music. The work was excellent, hav- 
ing been commended all succeed- 
ing teachers. 

She graduated from the school be- 
lieving that she was prepared teach. 
found that teachers regarded 
interesting girl whom they 
were willing give few lessons 
return for advertising concert 
given me,” she related. “For 
three years blundered helplessly. 
the end that time was equipped 
with large number memorized 
pieces and the courage despair. 
secured few pupils but was still 
unable them myself justice, 
when Blanche Dingly Matthews came 
Denver give Normal work 
teachers, requiring that each her 
students demonstrate her work with 


one her pupils before receiving 
diploma. went her and was told 
that the work was such that was 
practically useless for attempt 
it. Mrs. Matthews was frankly irri- 
tated when accepted her challenge, 
but have since demonstrated what 
can with pupils. have 
diploma, and Mrs. Matthews one 
dearest friends.” 

Briefly and without affectation she 
told years which must have been 
terrific with struggle. asked many 
questions but found Miss Harris re- 
freshingly unaware that her experi- 
ence had involved stupendous effort. 

“Religion she said answer 
question regarding her views, “Well, 
passed through period doubt 
dark that dared not speak it. 
came last sure conviction 
that individuality was part 
the whole and had definite place and 
purpose. came feel that was 
essential life some way, else 
would not alive. was joy 
and task discover best ave- 
nue service. have found it, 
think. 

urge all pupils play 
public. never refuse myself. have 
girls who play the piano for their 
school orchestras, and others who are 
musicians for various Sunday schools 
and churches Denver.” 

“Do you employ mechanical appli- 
ances your teaching?” 

have the staff heavily painted 
black-board. can touch any line 
and ask student read what 
written it. Then too, train them 
dictating chord sequences which 
they write and then read back me. 
this way able handle the 


GIRL WHO WOULD NOT DISCOURAGED 


Charlton Harris, Blind Music Teacher 
Denver, Who Maintains Two Stu- 
dios for her Pupils 


question reading perfectly.” 

Miss Harris has worked out 
efficient routine day. 

home studio,” she says, dash 
town studio nine and three 
hours giving teachers Normal work. 
teach individual lessons from twelve 
until two. Today theatrical man 
has asked for appointment that 
time. three begin the regular 
grind lessons again and teach until 
six. Then restaurant for dinner, 
and our Symphony Concert the 
evening.” 


Nor has Miss Harris ceased 
study. She pupil Horace True- 
man, director Denver’s Symphony. 
With him she studies harmony and 
counterpoint. says her 
“Miss Harris’ work compares favor- 
ably with that anyone class, 
although the other members are see- 
ing teachers and headliners the 
profession.” 

When this program completed 
she devotes her time reading and 
composition. 

have never yet tried publish 
because have not composed anything 
that met own standards,” she con- 
fessed. 

Miss Harris has the greatest gift 
that can assist the creative artist— 
clear self criticism. She able 
analyze and impersonalize her own 
work, 

asked Miss Harris about the ma- 
terial results her work. 

not regard that most im- 


portant,” she answered, “but addi- 


tion clothes and maintenance, 
have furnished both studios. 
have Victrola and hundreds 
records. There Steinway Grand 
the home studio. the town 
studio there Mason Hamlin Up- 
right and Kurtzman Grand. be- 
lieve using the best possible tools.” 

“Do you like radio?” 

certainly fan,” she ad- 
mitted. get real thrill listening 
in.” 

one chats with Miss Harris 
difficult realize that she blind. 
She alert, energetic, vivacious, the 
best type modern business woman. 
Thinking that, asked what she 
thought the so-called woman.” 


(Continued page 58) 
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Long and Faithful Service 


Dr. James Dow, who has just 
died, entered upon his lifework 
Faribault, Minnesota, 1875 and re- 
tired from 1920—forty-five 
years. American leader his 
labors for blind people has given 
them longer and more ser- 
vice. 

This service was 
sympathetic, personal shepherding 
his home flock; and, while necessar- 
ily building the present, always do- 
ing with reference the future, 
not only the blind his school but 
those his state also. 

knew every pupil well and tried 
give each the best that was 
capable receiving. taught them 
both class and out, examined them, 
counseled them, saying one after 
another them: “My chief concern 
prepare you for life that when 
you leave school you shall able 
earn your own bread and butter.” 
school life was everywhere present, 
attending all performances, parties, 
athletic meets, and participating wher- 
ever needed. For years Thanks- 
giving Day led one the opposing 
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hiking teams. 


This sort 
ence bespeaks the real leader. 

However, the thing for which Dr. 
Dow will chiefly remembered 


influ- 


found his school mere bunch blind 
tution for the deaf. left not 
only large and independent but also 
embracing many extensions under 
his direction from Faribault that his 
official might better have been 
Superintendent the Minnesota In- 
stitute (rather than school) for the 
Blind. would have done his duty 
his graduates had 
them. But went farther. wrote, 
and through persistent effort secured 
the passage of, sane 
ive laws for all the blind population 
the state. 

The upper age limit for new pu- 
pils being originally 
years, had often take adults in- 
his school. obviate this wrong 
the boys and girls and yet pro- 
vide some training the older 
people who needed it, established 
his buildings Faribault sum- 
mer school, first for blind men, then 
for blind women; and the same 
time reduced his age limit for ad- 
mittance his regular school 
twenty-one years. course had 
give much his vacations 
make the sessions the new en- 
terprise the practical success they 
soon became. 

Dr. Dow was wide reader and deep 
thinker, especially along lines edu- 
him “the brains the profession.” 
His biennial reports and occasional 
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papers read well. Though soft-voiced, 
himself was virile enough, and 
always talked with the authority 
knowledge. conventions every- 
body listened when was speaking. 
When the type question was raging 
discussed with more light and 
less heat than anybody else. His 
philosophy may well summed 
this dictum from his report for 
1912-1913: “The ability the blind 
man get successfully the world 
will depend even more upon his head 
than his hand, and far less hand- 
icapped the development the 
one than the other. 
ALLEN. 


Repeal Law Defeated 


Through alertness and aggression 
the Blind Men’s Club New Jersey 
has just defeated effort repeal 
the law 1921 which gave blind 
person the right choose repre- 
sentative mark his ballot. 

Letters were drafted and sent 
all the assemblymen the state ask- 
ing that they vote against the 
pealer.” delegation the Club 
then went the State Capitol get 
touch with many assemblymen 
possible. Mr. Thomas Muire, 
blind assemblyman New Jersey, op- 
posed the bill vigorously and was 
defeated fifty five the lower 
house after had passed the Senate. 

Thus through quick action there 
was prevented the passage law 
which was bound deprive blind 
voters the right secret ballot. 
The Blind Men’s Club New Jersey 
has certainly given reason for its 
existence and deserves great credit 
for what has accomplished. 


New Sixty-four Page Magazine 
Braille 


April the American Braille 
Press for War and Civilian Blind 
published the first issue The Amer- 
ican Review for the Blind. This 
sixty-four page monthly magazine 
printed the interpoint method 
Braille, Grade One and Half, and 
will distributed free charge 
any blind person the country who 
desires it. The first issue contains 
eight articles. 

The publication this magazine 
marks red letter day upon the 
calendar work for the 
accomplishment great signi- 
ficance and congratulations and thanks 
belong those who have made pos- 
sible this new Braille periodical. 

Application for this magazine should 
made the American Braille 
Press for War and Civilian Blind, 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Dana Medal Award 


Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, her 
eighty-ninth year, has just received 
the Leslie Dana medal for the most 
outstanding achievement the pre- 
tion unnecessary blindness. 

Very often happens that public 
recognition such humanitarian 
formed comes too late for tribute dur- 
ing the lifetime the benefactor 
humanity. For this reason espe- 
cially gratifying that Miss Schuyler 
may know how newspapers all over 
the country are paying her tribute for 
launching campaign education 
which has resulted great reduc- 
tion needless blindness. 
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Miss Gazella Bennett 


Epwarp ALLEN 


There has just died and been bur- 
ied Hampden, Massachusetts, her 
childhood home, one whose life had 
been one long service blind girls, 
Miss Gazella Bennett. Soon after 
graduating from Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege 1874 she taught Perkins 
Institution and within few years be- 
came principal its girls’ depart- 
ment. She remembered Dr. Howe, 
who died 1876; but her destiny 
was stand Mr. Anagnos’ right 
hand throughout his administration 
thirty years, and his successor’s 
until 1911, when failing health forced 
her retire pension. Since then 
she has been living with sister, Mrs. 
Knowlton, Worcester and Hamp- 
den. 

Within these last years she has 
often visited Perkins Institution, es- 
pecially over that day June when 
the alumnae reassemble there, usu- 
ally some forty strong. How wel- 
come she always was! They revered 
her both for her sterling, disinter- 
ested character and for what she had 
done for them individually and collec- 
tively. Blind youth are peculiarly 
the hands their friends. 

1880 the initial trial kinder- 
garten methods with blind girls had 
been made under her South Boston 
before their definite application had 
become possible 1887 Jamaica 
Plain. Having studied under Baron 
Posse, she re-organized her depart- 
ment physical training according 
his principles. another time she 
reshaped and systematized her manual 
training department, also along Swe- 
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dish principles. Doubtless Mr. Anag- 
nos gave the impulse these and 
similar reforms; but was she who 
developed and carried them out, al- 
ways doing according his spirit 
for having the best obtainable. 
used say institution visitors: 
have shown you the boys’ classes. 
Now shall show you real school” 
and would forthwith conduct them 
across the yard Miss Bennett. What 
meant was that the mischances 
the department, whose 
pals changed often that settled 
policy had been possible, the girls’ 
school had avoided and become the 
flower wished both might be. 

When 1898 Miss Bennett was 
given sabbatical year for rest and 
change, she chose away for 
special study. that time the annual 
report the institution printed 
glowing tribute this noble woman. 

Indeed, that which Perkins stands 
for she helped make. 
new plant Watertown but de- 
velopment the material conditions 
brought out from South Boston and 
Jamaica Plain. Its spirit the same. 
The present little family cottage for 
teaching household economics was 
Miss Bennett’s idea and suggestion 
and, request the alumnae, was 
named for her. They lovingly fur- 
nished and decorafed its living room, 
and there they assemble for their ban- 
quets Alumnae Days. They have 
learned loyalty from her, and they 
show it. 

The life career successful 
teacher and leader youth su- 
premely useful one. That Miss Ben- 
nett’s was this sort all who knew 
her Perkins Institution gladly tes- 
tify. 
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Special Course for Teachers 


The special courses for teachers 
the blind and semi-sighted will again 
given George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
from June 7th July 16th, During 
previous representatives 
have matriculated from sixteen dif- 
ferent states. outline the course 
Education the Blind follows: 
THE BLIND. (2) Miss 
Langworthy and Miss 
Schoonmaker. 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY 
PLANS AND 
Miss Humbert and Miss 
Catherwood. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LEMS AND (2%) 
Miss Humbert and Miss 
Catherwood. 


GENERAL LEcTURE 
WITH 
sions. (2) Mr. Wampler, 
director. 


AND 
(2) Miss Lang- 
worthy and Miss Schoon- 
maker. 


SB23. 


GENERAL AND SPECIFIC 
PROBLEMS SCHOOLS FOR 
THE BLIND AND How 
Meet THEM. (2) Miss 
Langworthy and Miss 
Schoonmaker. 


SB24. 


MANUAL TRAINING FOR 
(2-4-6) Miss 
Langworthy and Mrs. Baker. 


SB27A. 
ScHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 
(1) Miss Winnia. 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


SB27B. Expression AND DRAMATICS 
SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 
(2) Miss Winnia. 


SB35. Music SCHOOLS FOR THE 
(2%) Mr. McFerrin. 
SB36. BRAILLE SHORTHAND. (Us- 


ing Shorthand Machine.) 
(2-4-6) Miss Cantrell. 


The Twenty-Eighth Biennial Con- 
vention the American Association 
Instructors the Blind will 
held the Tennessee School for the 
Blind, Nashville, from Monday, June 
Friday, June 25th. There will 
eleven sessions with carefully 
prepared program for each day. The 
officers the Association are: 

Oliphant, Macon, Georgia, 
President; Green, St. Louis, 
Missouri, First Vice-President; 
Hooper, Janesville, Wisconsin, Second 
Vice-President; Edward Van 
Cleve, New York City, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Executive Committee: Chap- 
ple, Chairman, Bathgate, North Da- 
kota; Wampler, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Race, Brantford, On- 
tario; Miss Florence Blake, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado; Prof. Samuel 
Hayes, South Hadley, Massachu- 
setts; President and Secretary, 
fficio. 

desired that superintendents 
and teachers send questions Super- 
intendent Bledsoe, Maryland 
School for the Blind, Overlea, Mary- 
land. Products industrial depart- 
ments are also desired for exhibit. 
These should sent Superinten- 
dent Wampler, Tennessee School for 

the Blind and marked “For Exhibit.” 
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meeting the American 
Association Instructors 
the Blind held the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Blind, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, June, 
prominent superintendent 
made statement follows: 
carry children through school 
best can, grant them their di- 
plomas, then lead them the front 
door, bid them God-speed and there 
duty ends.” 

This was first convention af- 
ter assuming the superintendency 
the Wisconsin for the 
Blind, and the statement thus made 
probably caused more thought and 
has brought about more active work 
part than any other statement 
made that any other conven- 
tion. During all public school 
career, had followed the gradu- 
ates schools out into life and 
helped them obtaining positions, 
advised with them, encouraged and 
aroused them, and felt that must 
always have life interest those 
whom have helped develop. 

our way home, Mrs. Hooper 
and myself discussed the statement 
and wondered this could truly 
the condition schools for the blind 
throughout the country and the 
duty the school really ended with 
the graduation the children. 
determined that, far Wiscon- 
sin was concerned, another course 
should followed. 


The Summer School Agency for 
Rehabilitating the Adult Blind 


Address delivered Hudson, Ohio, June, 1925 


The summer school the Wis- 
consin School for the Blind one 
the outcomes the policy which 
determined follow. was not 
long after taking work for the 
blind that were convinced that 
the education the sighted world 
concerning the blind, their capabili- 
ties, their desires, their real handi- 
caps, and how they should 
treated the sighted world was the 
great work any person engaged 
work for the blind. 

Accordingly, cast about for 
means doing something practical 
for the blind graduates our school 
and, along with them, the adult 
blind the state who had not the 
opportunity attending school. The 
thought came that the phys- 
ical plant valued about million 
dollars, which normally was out 
commission three months the 
year, should pay dividends for full 
time service. also learned that 
Superintendent Dow Minnesota 
had been carrying summer 
school for adult blind and was get- 
ting results, and that 
Wisconsin should enter upon this 
field. had law 
passed 1917 which reads fol- 
lows: school for the 
adult blind shall carried 
connection with the Wisconsin 
School for the Blind.” 

You will notice that this law 
very general character and leaves 
the details all arrangements and 
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SUMMER SCHOOL AGENCY FOR REHABILITATING ADULT BLIND 


plans the school entirely with the 
superintendent under the control 
the State Board Control. be- 
lieve that, far possible, laws 
passed. state legislatures provid- 
ing functions for work for the blind 
should very general character. 
Laws written general terms 
never handicap the work the 
policies for which they are passed 
and are elastic enough meet 
changed conditions and unexpected 


while more definite laws 


would often thwart the purpose for 
which they were intended. 

For carrying out the provision 
this law, continuous appropria- 
tion $1500 year was made the 
Appropriation 
measures always come the end 
the session and, accordingly, was 
not possible for get started 

However, 1918, the summer 
school the Wisconsin School for 
the Blind was opened with at- 
tendance fourteen men. About 
one-third them who came here 
were former pupils the school and 
came receive training piano 
player action. The other two-thirds 
were men who had become blind 
after school age and had other 
opportunity obtain any kind 
education learning any 
trade, and many them did not 
even know how philosophically 
live blind men. Our first aim was 
work with this larger group and 
through the association with the 
former pupils the school reconcile 
them their condition, show them 
how their handicap could sur- 
mounted, give them hope, ambition, 
and, far possible, bring about 


fine morale and independent spirit 
among those attendance. 

also taught reading and writ- 
ing the embossed types, the use 
the typewriter, and such trades 
basketry, broom-making, weav- 
ing, caning, and hammock-making. 
For those who came for piano player 
action, put very strong 
course and tried make the equip- 
ment such would prepare those 
who were already tuners take 
the new work which modern 
ments were demanding. ob- 
tained fifteen twenty models 
different player actions and pro- 
vided equipment which prob- 
ably the best, least the largest, 
equipment Tuning Depart- 
ment school for the blind 
this country. 

1919 had men attend- 
men, session the legisla- 
ture 1921, however, the appro- 
priation was increased from $1500 
$3000 per year, 1922 in- 
vited both men and women at- 
tend. this session had men 
1923 had men and women, 
men and women, total 
71, and this year have men 
and women, total 81. 

During the entire eight years, 
have had total number 372 men 
and women, and have used less 
than $20,000 for the work. other 
words, for less than per capita 
cost $60, giving eight-weeks 
course including maintenance, teach- 
ing, supplies, and equipment, 
have rehabilitated more than 370 
people. challenge like results any- 
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where the word for like amount 
expenditure. 

actual practical results, 
cite the following; Practically all 
blind custom piano tuners the 
state Wisconsin have been given 
thorough training the handling 
piano player actions. Thus all 
our former graduates have been 
rehabilitated that they can compete 
with sighted tuners modern busi- 
ness competition. Many our for- 
mer students, who graduated before 
our Industrial and Home Econom- 
ics Departments were developed, 
have had opportunity get 
training which accordance with 
modern school thought and along 
practical, industrial, and home- 
building lines. addition this, 
almost 300 blind men and women 
who became blind after school age 
have been rehabilitated and trained 
reading, the use the typewriter, 
and some industrial home eco- 
nomic pursuit that they can 
their part the life which they 
find themselves. other words, 
have given them hope, ambition, 
self-respect, and self-reliance, and 
have incited the desire some- 
thing and something regardless 
the handicap which has over- 
taken them. 

Let cite few individual ex- 
periences: blind man over sev- 
enty attended the summer school 
the first second year its exist- 
ence, learned typewriting 
ketry. met his son-in-law three 
four months after the school 
closed, and said, “Mr. Hooper, 
the summer school has done 
nothing more than what has done 
for our father, worth all costs 


the state. Our home changed 
home and father changed man. 
Before went was fretful, mor- 
ose, and disagreeable. Now 
happy, busy, and contented. 
have purchased him typewriter 
and writing all his friends 
and they are writing him, and 
life means something him now.” 

Another man who had sat for 
twelve years chair, with nothing 
do, nothing read, simply sit- 
ting, sitting, left his own inner 
thoughts, and with utter hopeless- 
ness, wishing and praying only for 
death, came the summer school 
1923. had brought and 
was almost afraid walk 
around, even when guided an- 
other. The thought going alone 
the dining room dormitory 
brought shudder and, ven- 
turing outside the house alone, 
this seemed utterly even 
hope. the end eight weeks, 
through the influence other blind 
people who have had similar ex- 
periences, and through the morale 
and spirit inspired the school, 
was able the dormitory 
and dining room and classes unas- 
sisted, was able and anxious walk 
and down the half-mile walk 
front the school unattended, and 
took part the journey home with- 
out guide. returned 1924 
alone and, said, had be- 
come independent, happy, ambi- 
tious man, anxious something 
would not take any amount 
money for what the school had done 
for him and would give all 
had ever expected have for 
the training had received pro- 
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vided could not obtained any 
entirely independent and, 
knowledge, has made his own liv- 
ing and has contributed his part 
the life his community ever since 
the second summer school which 
attended 1924. This alone al- 
most worth the total expense our 
entire six seven years summer 
school work. 

Another man came the school 
practically blind because paraly- 
sis the eyelids. not only gave 
him the training which gave 
all the other men, but had 
operation performed, which opened 
the lids and gave him considerable 
vision. returned his home af- 
ter eight weeks and went back 
his former occupation, that 
cook. Both and his family wrote 
several letters expressing wonder- 
ful gratitude for what had been ac- 
complished the short time 
was with us. account sick- 
ness, was unable continue 
cook, but bought loom and, 
through the training received 
weaving and with the help his 
wife, supported his family for sev- 
eral years. 

blind woman, whose handicap 
came too late for school life, spent 
three summers the Wisconsin 
School for the Blind and became 
proficient basketry that have 
engaged her teacher along this 
line for the present summer session. 
She woman who not only knows 
life and what should mean, but 
she strong observer and student 
the life others. She has told 
over and over again that our 
summer school was God-send 


the adult blind the state Wis- 
consin. Moreover, she said she al- 
ways looked forward the summer 
term the brightest, happiest, and 
most cheerful two months the 
year. 

Another blind man, Austrian, 
who was blinded mine explo- 
sion northern Minnesota, drifted 
Milwaukee for medical aid and 
finally came the summer school 
for rehabilitation. trained his 
fingers basketry, but account 
lack language had difficulty 
teaching him read and write 
and use the typewriter. One 
our teachers agreed help him 
evenings during the regular school 
year, provided could get 
job Janesville. obtained 
position for him rubber pho- 
nograph factory and became 
expert, earning during war time 
high $15 day. the close 
the war there was demand for 
phonographs and, accordingly, Joe 
lost his job. had been working 
two years and half when 
handed his bank book, which 
showed saving $2900, besides 
supporting himself sending 
money dependent sister Aus- 
tria during that period. finally 
left Janesville and turned 
Cleveland. Mrs. Palmer had 
opening for intelligent man 
furniture factory and knowing that 
Joe came from Wisconsin and having 
heard the success blind man 
that work Janesville asked Joe 
knew anything about the situa- 
tion. His reply was the man,” 
and got work along the very line 
which had been trained. Re- 
ports since that time have shown 
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that still succeeding, and 
independent, self-reliant man. 
says, have made considerable 
more money since became blind 
than did sighted, unhandi- 
capped man.” 

wish could take every member 
this convention Janesville for 
visit the closing exercises 
our. summer school each year. 
wish you could listen the state- 
ments and real, genuine expressions 
gratitude which come from the 
men and women who have had 
opportunity for the that 
offer. have been teacher for 
many years. have felt the thrill 
which comes all teachers when 
men and women, who have been 
pupils, after years have come 
and said: “Mr. Hooper, whatever 
and whatever success have 
had this world due the in- 
spiration and teachings which you 
gave while school.” But no- 
where else have ever experienced 
such thrills and such pleasure 
have experienced the close our 
summer The hand-shakes, 
the expressions happiness and 
gratitude the faces these men 
and women, and the genuine thank- 
fulness which they express they 
bid goodbye and thank for 
what have done for them these 
summer sessions has 
compensated for all the extra work 
and all the extra cost which the 
summer school has necessitated. 

The state Wisconsin unique 
the handling the work for the 
blind. The regular school, the sum- 
mer school, and the commission 
agency for the adult blind, are all 
under the supervision and direction 


one person. Accordingly, all our 
work dovetails and planned 
assist carrying out the work 
the other departments. Those 
trained the summer school have 
the assistance the agency put- 
ting them work and selling the 
products which they their 
own shops own homes. best, 
have not laborers enough sup- 
ply the demand which the agency 
has created through its employment 
and sales departments. can not 
into detail regarding the work 
the agency, but the training the 
summer school such that have 
small shops established those 
thus trained their own communi- 
ties, where rugs, brooms, 
kets are manufactured, and where 
the workers are enabled inde- 
pendent and practically self-support- 
ing. Such, brief, are some the 
results our summer school ex- 
perience. 


not advocate the summer 
school panacea cover all 
kinds rehabilitation work. 
not offer the greatest scheme 


which has been put forward 


the adult blind. advocate it, 
however, means which can 
used all. The cost nominal, 
the equipment hand, and the 
results which can obtained are 
great. close with appeal all 
those charge work for the 
blind make better and more 
efficient use what have within 
our reach and not clamor much 
for more money, more organiza- 
tions, and far-off, untried schemes 
for doing our work, 
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“Familiar” School for Blind Children 


Laura 
Milan, Italy 


Miss Laura Novaglia Milan the author five books: “The Blind 
and Experimental Pedagogy—Congress for Familiar Education,” 1906; 
“Muscular Sense the Blind,” 1909; “Pro Ciechi,” 1911; “Faville 
Fede,” 1919; “Essays New School for Children Born Blind,” 1921. 
She has sent the Outlook picture herself the garden what 
she calls her School—a home school which she 
carrying out some her theories teaching. For many years Miss 
Novaglia was teacher the Institute for the Blind 


New School for 
Blind-Born Children.” 
pointed out personal belief that 

children who have never ‘seen may 
get rational education only 
familiar type school, school which 
allows them touch with all 
forms and needs every-day life. 

According own experience, 

the bringing such children 
large Institute among others who 
are only partially blind, became 
blind after they had once seen, 
mistake, 


would like see the kind fa- 
miliar school which have started 
encouraged way get the most 
from children who were born blind. 
began work three years ago with 
four poor children, two boys and two 
girls aged between five and seven and 
coming from villages the south 
Italy where there seemed 
real help for them. The eldest, whose 
father also blind, was from very 
poor family. responded quickly 
sea air and outdoor life. This boy 
has very active nature and disre- 


? 


gards his misfortune great degree. 
The second boy had lost his father 
and his mother was poor country 
woman. extremely musical 
and quickly developed into big, 
strong boy. One the little girls 
was war orphan, the other, before 
she came me, was half-wild little 
creature, left herself almost entirely 
and very shy. The first weeks she 
spent with could not get her 
undress night. 

These children live with 
small inn, following their studies 
much possible the usual pro- 
gramme the first classes. They all 
read and write Braille very well, in- 
deed. All teaching strictly ex- 
perimental and spontaneous pos- 
sible. The children all some 
manual work—some this sell 
for the profit our little household. 
They help the housekeeping, each 
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The Major 
(An Acrostic) 
LATIMER 


modestly, blazing the way, 


his turn, arranging the dinner 
table, making their beds, dusting fur- 
niture. They clean mattresses and 
rugs, prepare vegetables and light the 
oven. When was ill for two days 
they did the cooking—successfully. 

Never before has home seemed 
such rich museum useful 
tests with its suggestions elemen- 
tary knowledge—in chemistry, phy- 
sics and mechanics. the life 
the sea side the country fields 
they constantly fill heart with joy 
revealing how much Nature 
they grasp and how deeply they en- 
joy it. 

Every day brings forth these 
four children real wonders physical 
independence and firmly hope this 
but the first step toward conquer- 
ing the misfortune blindness which 
has come upon them and which migh: 
have wrecked their lives. 


Radiantly, graciously helping the blind, 

Comes the Good Major, whose hand shall unbind, 
Handicapped hundreds who brood while they pray, 
Asking share the work the day. 

Rally thy forces, Good Major, and kind; 

Lead Canaan, and, yonder behind, 

Egypt’s dread darkness will vanish away. 
Soldiers, behold, the dawn groweth bright, 
Major serve manna hungering blind. 

thus beheld him when yet was night, 

Giving secret them could find. 

Echoes praises from men without sight 


Laud him heaven wings the wind. 
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Life Insurance Book Brailled 


“Insurance Principles and Prac- 
tices,” the work Insurance which 
was brailled through the efforts 
Julius Jonas the New York Life 
Insurance Company, now being 
placed public libraries free 
charge. already installed the 
Chicago Public Library; the New 
York City Public Library; the New 
York State Library; the Cal- 
ifornia State Library; the North- 
west Library (Seattle Public Li- 
brary); the Library Congress; 
the Perkins Institution Library; the 
Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind. 

The brailled edition three 
volumes containing 402 pages. Rob- 
ert Reigel, and Loman, 
A.M., both the Wharton School 
Finance and Commerce the 
University Pennsylvania, are the 
authors and the same work used 
about forty colleges. copy- 
righted Prentice Hall and Com- 
pany New York, and the em- 
bossing Braille was done the 
Hadley Correspondence School for 
the Blind. 

The distribution this book 
where may access sight- 
less men who desire take the 
profession Life Insurance, the 
fulfilment one Mr. Jonas’s care- 
fully worked out plans prac- 
tical service those who have en- 
countered the same difficulty earn- 
ing living that himself has done. 


Henry Stainsby Memorial Fund 


The National Institute for the 


there has been inaugurated fund 
known “The Henry Stainsby 
Memorial Gift Fund for the Blind.” 

“The object this Fund shall 
present gifts, far the 
Fund will permit, pupils rec- 
ognized institutions and colleges for 
the blind completion their 
training; that the gifts should take 
the form special apparatus, Braille 
writers, watches other useful ap- 
that all gifts should 
such nature not relieve any 
Institution, Society Agency its 
obligations and that each gift should 
bear inscription “Henry Stainsby 
Memorial Gift.” 

Cheques, postal orders, etc., should 
made payable “The Henry 
Stainsby Memorial Fund” 
warded the Honorary Treasurer, 
Mowatt, Esq., National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, 224 Great Port- 
land Street, London. 


New Magazine Revised Braille 


The Universal Braille Press 
Los Angeles announces that 
their purpose issue secular 
monthly magazine “devoted edu- 
cational articles abreast the times, 
good fiction, current news and 
section ‘Broadcasts 
land’ interpointed Revised 
Braille; Grade One and Half.” 
The first issue will press 
soon enough subscriptions 
$3.00 year justify publication. 
endeavor being made raise 
funds from philanthropic and other 
sources the hope eventually 
reducing the price five cents 
copy sixty cents year. 


HERE nothing that stands 
out vividly memory 

first visit the Roerich 
Museum. was the opening 
day the Tibet collection Pro- 
fessor Nicholas Roerich. For weeks, 
school, which affiliated with 
the museum, had anticipated this 
day lively stir activities 
perparing for the occasion, and 
most animated discussions arising 
from the deep interest the forth- 
coming event inspired. The public 
was invited view the paintings 
exhibition for the first time that 
day. 

few days prior the exhibi- 
tion, when came school for 
music lesson, was amazed and 
moved hear teacher say that 
she wished come the mu- 
seum that opening day. who 
bereft sight, was for mo- 
ment stunned. This teacher had in- 
vited concerts, she had in- 
vited lectures, she had 
gently passed fingers over 
statues and busts; now, she was of- 
fering lend her eyes. 

was eagerly looking forward 
the time when would through 
the museum with teacher, and 
when the day finally arrived, after 
time, started for the museum with 
feeling doubt and 
hope. Doubt—that feeble spirit 
could soar the heights which the 
artist soul dwelt; hope—that 


Visit the Roerich Museum 


Leontine 
Blind student the Master Institute United Arts. 


teacher would, her divine spirit, 
lift mine the point under- 
standing. look back upon that 
day, seems that hope was 
stronger within than doubt; and 
yet, little did imagine that the 
chains which sadly bind 
earth could, one magic moment, 
broken for all time. The chains 
that bound earth were that 
day broken, and would not for the 
world have them mended again. 

poet has said, “The world 
too much with us.” Never did 
strongly feel the truth this state- 
ment when was transported, 
for few brief hours, into world 
beautiful and peaceful that 
lost all thought this, our earthly 
world. the museum, teacher 
led from painting painting, 
and stood before each one, 
explained full detail every 
stroke the Master’s brush; and 
more than that, the thought that had 
guided the brush. Oh, what world 
beauty was opened me! Oh, 
what holy ground was treading 
upon! The feeling that came over 
this beautiful world peace 
and quiet, hope and faith, love 
and understanding, can likened 
only that feeling which comes 
worship. And indeed, why should 
have not felt so? the Roerich 
Museum not place worship? 
Can place that harbors the spirit 
such idealist, such visionary, 
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VISIT THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


Leontine Hirsch 


such devoted friend humanity 
Professor Roerich, anything 
but place worship? sit 
here and ponder, once again 
the museum with teacher 
side. Once again hear the 
voice friend saying, “To see 
these paintings, one needs but the 
eye the spirit.” only with 
each succeeding day that realize 
the depth and wisdom those few 
words. Certainly without the eye 
the spirit those glorious paintings 
can neither seen nor understood. 
could not see them with 
physical eye, and yet they have built 
for invisible kingdom 
which beauty and hope reign su- 
preme. 


Most beautiful contemplate 
the painting called, “She Who 
Leads.” northern dramatist with 
his pen and Professor Roerich with 
his brush both pay the same trib- 
ute Womanhood. his lines, 
the mightiest power 
earth, and lies with her lead 
men whither the Almighty God 
would have him go.” This dramatist 
aptly expresses Professor Roerich’s 
conception Womanhood. The 
painting “She Who Leads” repre- 
sents woman climbing steep 
ascent, and looking back upon 
man who being led her the 
heights, With her gaze upon him, 
and yet inclining the direction 
the heights, she seems entreat 
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him take the path that leads 
higher planes. He, holding onto 
the hem her garment, seems 
grateful led. woman stand- 
ing before this painting cannot but 
rejoice the thought that this 
divine mission hers. And seems 
that man standing before 
this painting cannot fail realize 
the force and the truth it. “She 
Who Leads,” calls forth the best 
that us, fills with 
reverence, 


Another painting that evokes 
the same response “The 
Mother the World.” portrays 
sitting feminine figure surrounded 
most beautiful blue light. One 
hand raised attitude bene- 
diction, the other hand she holds 
close her bosom cherishing 
treasure which she safe-guard- 
ing for humanity. Only the lower 
part her face visible. The 
upper half veiled, though 
shield from the eyes the world 
vision which not yet prepared 


view. The little fishes the 
foot the painting represent 
silence. The Star “The Mother 


the World” shines above her. 
This painting arrests the attention 
everyone who sees it, for brings 
with deep feeling peace, si- 
lence and love. 


the painting “Remember,” 
see youth horseback leaving his 
home and loved ones set forth 
upon pilgrimage the world. 
eager, with all the ardor youth, 
forth into the world per- 
form his mission; and yet casts 
lingering glance upon the home 
leaving, and upon the dear ones 


who are bidding him God-speed. 
They seem entreat him remem- 
ber the time-honored tradition 
home, and cherish the ideals in- 
within him it, matter 
where may roam, nor how allur- 
ing the goods the world. they 
send him this reminder, looks 
back that little home though 
would fain pick and carry 
this, instead, vows live 
the standard has set for 
him. This painting renewed within 
own love for home, and 
made realize that matter how 
far wander from home search 
mately find that our greatest 
happiness lies there. 

The picture that means most 
Teachers coming down from the 
heights. They are going down into 
the valley where humanity dwells, 
bringing with them gifts from above 
destroy the darkness that sur- 
rounds humanity. the beautiful 
blue light the mountain peaks stand 
out very strikingly. This picture 
appeals strongly because 
experience. life, too, seemed 
enveloped darkness, until 
found God-sent friends, who seemed 
come from the heights 
burn the darkness that surrounded 
me. These, Holy Teachers, have 
not only destroyed the darkness, 
but have established its place 
radiant light never dared dream 
of. yearn forth and prepare 
myself, that too, may enter the 
service humanity. 


John Auer, Maker Violins 


Frances TWINING 


John Auer Work Favorite Fiddle 


day, not long ago, chanced 

see among group pho- 

tographs local interest 
picture man holding his hands 
unfinished violin; under this pho- 
tograph was the caption: This Blind 
Man Makes Violins. 

Interested 
and the work the blind called 
the publication office and learned 
that the man was John Auer, resi- 
dent the Oregon Employment In- 
stitute for the Blind Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

Getting touch with this Institute 
found Mr. Auer glad talk 
about himself and his work. 


man sixty-five years age and the 
significant thing about him, 
mind, the fact that took his 
vocation violin-making only about 
three years ago. 

learned that John Auer was born 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, October 
10, 1860; that followed his trade 
carpenter, with little experience 
engineering, until fifteen years ago 
when, falling from tall building, 
met with the accident which cost him 
his sight. totally blind. 
little later learned cane chairs 
and still works the Caning Shop. 
his spare time, only, has 
worked the making violins, often 
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staying his little shop until 
small hours the morning, absorbed 
the work loves do. 

course, wanted know how 
happened that had come the 
point attempting difficult thing, 
time life when the most 
feel that adventuring into new 
field endeavor not con- 
sidered. 

happened that had friend, 
also blind, who played the violin. 
This friend knew that his youth 
Mr. Auer had played guitar and 
urged him get one and play 
with him. Mr. Auer did so. Many 
pleasant hours followed and, mat- 
ter convenience, this friend used 
leave his instrument Mr. Auer’s 
room. 

One day this blind man, whose 
knowledge music was confined 
the guitar, picked the violin. 
loved run his sensitive fingers over 
the polished surface and test the 
tone. This day took the bow 
and drew across the strings, feel- 
ing for the tones, listening the 
vibrations; then, quote his own 
words, “By Jove, said myself, 
believe could learn play you!” 

Within week’s time Mr. Auer 
had proven his satisfaction that 
could learn play his friend’s 
violin. Gradually mastered the 
technique and found the 
borders new and delightful ex- 
perience. This itself, seems 
me, was small accomplishment. 

played and studied, this new 
violinist sixty-two years age 
found himself eager know the his- 


tory the instrument. The more 


information acquired, the greater 
became his interest. 


sought out 


those who could tell him what 
wanted know, not only the history 
but about the mechanism that made 
possible the timbre, the tone,—the 
very soul violin. 

His quest led him the shop 
violin-maker. Here spent many 
hours listening the conversation 
the men they worked, asking ques- 
tions, absorbing information. 

Then, there came day when one 
the workers this shop said him: 

“Auer, why don’t you try your hand 
this game? You are skilled 
worker with tools; seems like you 
might make it. Wouldn’t 
hurt any try.” 

John Auer’s answer was mere 
shake the head. Who had ever 
heard blind man without experi- 
ence and longer young, learning 
violin! only had known 
about all this when had had his 
sight—but now, did not seem pos- 
sible for him think it. 

However, the idea possessed him. 
thought day and continued 
visit the violin shop, listening more 
eagerly than ever. 

There came day when heard 
broken violin that was for sale. 
secured this, daring think that 
might least try mend it. 
was entire new top that was needed 
and John Auer went work, feeling 
his way along, step step; asking 
questions and applying best 
could the knowledge acquired. 

course succeeded; one can 
only guess the many discouragements, 
the patient trying over and over be- 
fore that top was perfected and the 
strings brought tone. 
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This experience gave him inspira- 
tion proceed and the last two 
years and half, since then, John 
Auer, working spare time only, 
has made twenty-five violins. And 
they must good ones for the most 
them have already been sold. 

his little shop Mr. Auer showed 
unplaned boards spruce, curly 
maple, black alder, that were waiting 
converted into violins. Just the 
way touched them made one rea- 
lize that with his mind’s eye was 
seeing all the stages the work 
the polished gleam the finished 
The stems, including the 
head and keys, Mr. Auer buys ready 
adjusted the bodies. The 
purfling does himself except the 
corners. also has help when 
working bring the strings 
tone. 

Holding partly finished instru- 
ment his ear, tapping lightly here 
and there, over every bit its sur- 
face, listens the vibrations while 
assistant draws the bow over the 
string testing. described the 
method bringing the strings, 
thinning bit, here, altering curve 
thickness, there, either the back 
the front the case might be. 
told that differs with cer- 
tain authority regards the part 
the violin from which the string 
takes its tone. sure that the 
string. 

Studying over these things, work- 
ing out his dreams, planning, John 
Auer faces life with eagerness. 

me, the marvel not much 
what the man has been able accom- 
plish, worthy praise though be; 


might accomplish that which his heart 
desired do. And would seem 
that John Auer has had break for 
himself the trail has traveled; 
has had pioneer his way through 
country yet untraveled his 
kind. There was method for him 
follow, for violin-making not 
included the usual Trades and Vo- 
cations for the Blind. 

The law compensation must 
far more operative than the most 
believe. Perhaps only man 
whose eyes are forever closed out- 
ward things, age when the power 
initiative dimmed, could able 
conserve his energies, and per- 
sistently follow out completion the 
vision that cherishes. All John 
Auer’s senses, other than sight, have 
undoubtedly speeded tremendously 
meet these new demands. 

And John Auer has another ambi- 
tion, very definite one. hopes 
that the Oregon State Board Con- 
trol may let him gather together 
“some the boys who can see 
little’ and teach them become 
violin-makers. believes that this 
work properly belongs 
Avocations for the Blind. 

Mr. Auer, himself, has the hands 
artist, with long, sensitive 
fingers; has the ear and natural 
seemed me. And there must 
others among the blind and partially 
blind who have these natural traits. 
such Mr. Auer’s example cannot 
fail bring courage and inspiration. 
Others also, who have their sight but 
are hampered circumstance, may 
find new incentive “carry on” 
because what John Auer has 
achieved. 
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Ophthalmia Neonatorum Cause Blindness 


RECENT canvass schools for the blind the United States has 

been made the American Foundation for the Blind regarding 

the prevalence ophthalmia neonatorum (babies’ sore eyes) 

cause blindness. The following table statistics has been compiled 
from the replies questionnaires sent these schools and classes. 


encouraging note that the percentage continuing decrease. 
This table shows the lowest yet attained, 11.5 per cent. 


The Foundation wishes thank superintendents and supervisors 


schools for the blind for their ready cooperation the assembling this 
material. 


SEVEN SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE 


Total New 

Total Pupils New Pupils 
Schools Pupils Blind Per- Admis- Blind Per- 


Arizona School for the 


Colorado School for the Deaf and 
Connecticut School for the Blind |10.1 9.0 
Florida School for the Deaf and 
Idaho State School for the Deaf 
Illinois School for the Blind..... 232 
Iowa College for the Blind....... 124 14.2 
Kansas School for the 118 7.6 
Louisiana State School for the 
Louisiana School for the Negro 
Maryland School for the Colored 
Blind and Deaf-Mutes........ 3.4 0.0 
Massachusetts School for the 
Blind and Perkins Institution. 


OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM CAUSE BLINDNESS 


Schools 


Michigan School for the 

Minnesota School for the Blind. 

Mississippi School for the Blind. 

Missouri School for the Blind... 

Montana School for the Deaf and 
Blind 

Nebraska School for the Blind. 

New Mexico School for the Blind. 

New York Institute for the Edu- 
cation the Blind 

New York State School for the 
Blind 

North Carolina School for the 
Deaf and Blind (White) 

(Colored). .... 

Ohio State School for the Blind. 

Oklahoma School for the Blind... 

Oregon State School for the Blind 

Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction the Blind 

Western Pennsylvania School for 

South Dakota School for the 
Blind 

Tennessee School for the 

Texas School for the Blind 

Utah School for the Deaf and 
Blind 

Virginia School for the Deaf and 
Blind 

Washington State School for the 
Blind 

West Virginia School for the Deaf 
and Blind 


CLASSES 


Angeles 
Georgia—Atlanta 
Louisiana—New Orleans 
Michigan— Detroit 


Total 

Total Pupils 
Pupils Blind Per- 
from cent 


182 
128 

128 


119 


New 
New Pupils 
Admis- Blind 
sions from 


bdo 


“sa W 


Per- 
cent 
Wisconsin School for the Blind... 133 0.0 
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Total New 
Total Pupils New Pupils 
Schools Pupils Blind Per- Admis- Blind Per- 


New Jersey, Newark............ 0.0 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, Inc. 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
125 East 46th Street, New York City 


you cannot become member the Foundation such contributions you offer will 
gratefully received. 


Memberships $10 more per year include $2.00 subscription for the for the 
Blind” for one year. 


All payments should made the order Herbert White, Treasurer. 


Contributing per annum $500 per annum 


Methods Teaching Sight-Saving 


the increasing conscious- 

ness the desirability the 
partial segregation children 

with seriously defective vision spe- 
cial groups there are constantly aris- 
ing questions about the best methods 
conducting these classes. Aware- 
ness the necessity has been far 
advance knowledge procedure. 
Literature the subject has been 
conspicuously meagre. Every edu- 
cator who interested sight-saving 
will welcome Miss Lawes’ 
“Methods Teaching Sight-Sav- 
ing Classes.” The material presented 
reflects background experience 
and experimentation. The sight-sav- 


ing field can well profit from more 


equally practical contributions. 

the beginning the article dis- 
cusses the eligibility children 
sight-saving classes and the general 
principles that should govern their 
educational treatment after entrance. 
The teacher should know the child. 
She should understand the nature 
the child’s physical handicaps and his 
mental abilities and disabilities. 
reasonable amount eye hygiene 
first prerequisite for sight-saving 
teacher. The importance place- 
ment upon the basis major defect 
emphasized. The difference be- 
tween the educational treatment 
blind and sight-saving pupils given 
its just consideration. The children 
sight-saving classes are seeing 
children and the educational approach 
should primarily visual and not 
tactile. 


*Lawes, Estella. 
Blindness. New York City, 1926. 


Methods Teaching Sight-Saving Classes. 


The physical requirements for the 
sight-saving class are outlined. Room 
orientation and artificial lighting are 
discussed. There 
about necessary 
The physical equipment necessary for 
the child’s individual use are given. 
Sources information and materials 
are noted. 

The class organization and school 
standards expected receive at- 
tention. The size the class de- 
pendent upon the number classes 
represented, but should never exceed 
sixteen eighteen students. The 
standards work should be, far 
consistent with the particular 
visual handicap, the same that 
the normal-sighted child like men- 
tality, because whenever improvement 
eye conditions warrants pupil 
should returned the regular 
grades. Generally speaking, work 
chiefly oral nature should done 
the regular grade room; work in- 
volving any amount eye use should 
done the special room under 
supervision the special teacher. 

The importance program making 
and program conduct emphasized. 
The merit the program depends 
upon whether each child receiving 
his just share instruction, and upon 
whether makes unjust demands 
upon the eyes the pupils. The 
program should aim first conserve 
vision; second, maintain high edu- 
cational standards. The program 
about sensible division work be- 


National Committee for Prevention 
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tween the special class and the regular 
class. Valuable suggestions are sub- 
mitted about how this may best done. 
The point that sight-saving class 
not coaching class” well taken. 
Individual programs and pupil punc- 
tuality the regular class rooms help 
bring about the necessary coopera- 
tion between the regular and special 
room teachers. Means getting the 
regular class room assignments are 
given. 

The special methods employed 
aid sight conservation sight- 
saving classes discussed some 
length. Ideally from visual stand- 
point reading, writing, paper 
from educational standpoint some 
work this sort indispensable. 
The work should more exten- 
sive than educationally necessary, and 
should under conditions favor- 
able possible from eye hygiene 
viewpoint. maximum amount 
oral work and minimum amount 
reading and written work course 
the general rule; minimum con- 
sistent with reasonable school partici- 
pation. The use script both 
teacher and pupil sensibly discussed. 
The limitations formal writing les- 
sons the first two grades sound 
theory. The really important place 
typewriting the sight-saving class 
discussed. The responsibility for 
the work the special class wholly 
that the special teacher. Some 
the best methods for securing equally 
good results, from the standpoint 
pupil achievement when studies are 
taken regular classes are consid- 
ered. Written work should ordinar- 
ily done the special room under 
supervision. Means conducting 
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tests and examinations are discussed. 
Devices are suggested for aiding 
helping the sight-saving pupil make 
his adjustments the regular grades 
without injury vision. Particu- 
larly good are the explanations about 
maps and map making. Equally help- 
ful are the suggestions about illustrat- 
ing materials. 

Under the heading “Special Activi- 
have been grouped handwork, 
physical training, eye hygiene, and 
lunch hours. The use handwork 
merely time user justly la- 
mented. Lack eyestrain not 
itself sufficient excuse for employing 
any type Lack eye- 
strain and motivation are the key- 
notes for selection. Physical training 
participation regular classes should 
only with the oculist’s approval. 
Corrective gymnastics work often 
desirable. Eye hygiene should 
taught that the pupil cognizant 
his eye needs, but free from 
morbidity the subject. 

The teachers’ and pupils’ responsi- 
bility for his own eye care the 
time pupil has finished high school 
important point. The employ- 
ment student readers recom- 
mended. suggested that 
smaller communities the supervising 
the high school pupil’s schedule 
may done the elementary sight- 
saving class teacher. empha- 
sized that the problem vocational 
guidance individual matter. The 
choice vocations limited. Where 
regular vocational guidance depart- 
ments exist, their advice and coop- 
eration should sought. The teacher 
should prepared give much 


(Continued page 58) 


“Sight-Saving Classes”* 


book* sight-saving meth- 
ods published Helen Coffin 
and Olive Peck the Cleveland 

Public Schools, which recently came 
from the press, comes welcome 
addition the gradually increasing 
volumes literature bearing upon 
sight-saving classes. 

While the book obviously laid 
out with the intention furnishing 
specific information regarding sight- 
saving work Cleveland and the 
State Ohio, yet the material 
and value anyone sight-saving 
work. Nor Cleveland’s experience 
and that the State Ohio set 
One might say that the book dedi- 
cated the principle 
saving methods are constantly chang- 
ing, and the information contained 
the book intended service 
only far conforms with 
future developments. 

its sixty-eight pages, the book 
touches almost every phase sight- 
saving work and allied questions 
way which, while cannot said 
ceptionally creditable way, the sense 
discrimination which 
authors have shown 
the material. 

The book first presents digest 
the rules, regulations, and prac- 
tices governing the classes Ohio. 
the questions involving selection 
building and room, natural and arti- 
ficial lighting, accessories and equip- 
ment such decorations, window 


co- 
compiling 


shades, blackboards, sinks, storage 
space, movable equipment, etc. The 
writers then take materials serv- 
ing meet more directly the educa- 
tional needs the child such 
clear type books, maps, globes and 
charts, reading charts, paper, pen- 
cils, pen and ink, typewriters, copy 
holders and book racks, seat work 
and hand work materials, and piano 
and phonograph. 

There is, then, presented, with 
reasonable detail, the plan instruc- 
tion followed each subject 
the curriculum. before men- 
tioned, the policy the Cleveland 
Schools is, this instance, appar- 
ently adhered to; and, common 
with all such methods 
presenting the plan subject in- 
struction 
such presentation should adapted 
the teacher the demands her 
grade school curriculum. These de- 
tailed presentations contain many 
suggestions which will helpful 
almost any sight-saving teacher, in- 
cluding the most experienced, since 
they embody, not only the experience 
one teacher, but the combined ex- 
periences and findings many. The 
discussion reading methods, sup- 
plemental map materials 
lists materials mentioned this 
well the other portions 
the book will especially helpful. 

The course eye hygiene, de- 
tailed the appendix, especially 
well laid out and will furnish pro- 
gressive teachers with new and help- 
ful ideas stimulate the children 
the desire care for their eyes much 


*Sight-Saving Classes Cleveland Public Schools, Helen Coffin and Olive Peck. 
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more solicitously. The results the 
vocational survey will also furnish 
much food for thought. 

One the outstanding features 
the publication the completeness 
with which has covered the field 
the limited space. One might 
facts, methods, and helpful sugges- 
tions bearing upon sight-saving work. 

Sight-saving teachers may take 
added pride and confidence the 
book, which the first its type 
that has come pens 
those experienced in, and definitely 
engaged in, sight-saving work. Now 
that have such commendable 
summary material direct value 
the sight-saving teacher, may 
not look forward comprehen- 
sive treatise the underlying edu- 
cational, social, and economic aspects 
handicaps—one which would also 
treat analytically related problems 
the day and residential school and 
teachers and others who have 
with the blind 
hope Miss Peck and Miss Coffin 
have just begun write. 


(Continued from page 56) 


advice possible becoming “thor- 
oughly conversant with the probable 
school life expectancy each child.” 

The final discussion records 
and reports aids the teacher 
becoming better acquainted with her 
children. These should include re- 
ports about eye conditions, mental 
abilities, records home visits, and 


some 
one has stated, any organization with- 
out records like clock without 
hands. 

The material presented well or- 
ganized and set forth clear 


reports school progress. 


and definite way. splendid 
contribution the too limited field 
sight conservation literature. 


(Continued from page 33) 


“You mean the self supporting, 
efficient woman,” she said. know 
there large class, and that the 
individuals are happy. What their 
position will the social organism 


tomorrow still problem which 


tomorrow will solve.” 

“Ts not unusual for blind wo- 
man attempt such career 
yours?” 

“Yes,” she answered swiftly, her 
voice for the first time displaying 
agitation, “but that because faulty 
education. There are 
girls living State pension who 
could have been trained fill 
active, valuable business 
The same true blind men. 

“Humanity has not learned that 
wasting deal valuable life be- 
cause persists acting unintelli- 
gently toward the blind. They can 
much they are given chance. The 
names blind men the past should 
guide seeing folk more reason- 
able view.” 

“The trouble,” ventured, “is that 
the average man busy hustling 
the rate his age that can 
not take time comprehend the other 
chap’s situation.” 
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Book News 


For the American Library Association Committee Work with the Blind 


SHERMAN 


HEN Dr. Moon devised the 

method embossed print- 

ing which bears his name, 
could have had inkling the 
great benefit was conferring upon 
considerable percentage the 
blind population the English- 
speaking world. matter what the 
original cause the creation 
this system, has filled need 
largely wholly beyond the power 
any dot method satisfy. 
present there are literally tens 
thousands Moon volumes loaned 
annually throughout the British 


Empire, while the United States 
mean competitor the strug- 
gle bring pleasure and profit 
that section its blind population 


adapted Moon reading. 
Notwithstanding the fact that 
books Moon type now are rela- 
tively very numerous, covering 
very wide range subjects, and that 
there are weekly Moon newspaper, 
monthly Moon magazine, and 
Moon quarterly appearing regular- 
and filled with excellent mater- 
ial—notwithstanding these facts, 
still find people among us, who 
should know better, who think that 
the only works offered this most 
useful sort print are the Bible 
and few tracts. strange how 
doubted first fact will persist the 
public mind generation after gen- 
eration distort the whole succeed- 
ing history the question con- 
cerned. This interesting prob- 
lem for some our psychologists 
elucidate. have, also, fre- 


quent occasions heard Moon type 
condemned awkward, cumber- 
some, unpractical method print- 
ing. every such case, however, 
partial complete ignorance 
Moon has been present. The best 
answer can give such un- 
founded assertion the fact the 
large and growing circulation 
Moon literature referred pre- 
vious paragraph. true the char- 
acters are large; that but little 
material comparison with Braille, 
for instance, found given 
page; that the present method 
printing requires the reader read 
alternately from left right and 
from right left; and also true 
that other defects are present. 
And yet, the practised reader, all 
these shortcomings are forgotten 
the interest the material over 
which his fingers are passing and 
which his mind finding much 
pleasure. astonishing how 
quickly the expert Moon reader can 
devour volume, all unfounded pre- 
conceptions the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

curious fact, also, that, 
though Moon type finds its greatest 
usefulness its application the 
needs those who lose their sight 
middle advanced years, the 
number younger people familiar 
with Braille some other point sys- 
tem who are the same time bor- 
rowing Moon type books from 
various libraries, is, though pres- 
ent comparatively small, neverthe- 
less rapidly increasing. Within the 
past week myself have received 
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two letters written Braille con- 
taining requests for catalogues 
our Moon type books. This inter- 
est due the fact, course, 
that the said catalogue now con- 
tains considerable number in- 
teresting, up-to-date works, particu- 
larly fiction, which are not pro- 
curable yet dots. the other 
hand, have Moon type mail- 
ing list, old gentleman, ninety 
over, who has positively read 
within the past seven eight years, 
every volume possess printed 
his favorite system—and have 
hundreds Think it! This 
old gentleman, too feeble, and with 
touch too dull master any dotted 
system, yet learned Moon few 
hours and has been happier ever 
since. Who knows but that his life 
may also have been lengthened con- 
siderably because his mind now 
kept pleasantly occupied. There are 
other instances not quite conclu- 
sive, perhaps, but conclusive enough 
and spare prove the value 
Moon type people 
are concerned. And will ask any 
fair-minded man woman whether 
confined the production books 
our whole literary effort should 
dots, which, after all, only mi- 
nority among can ever read. 
know, should know, that blind- 
ness calamity, not childhood 
early youth when touch and mind 
are impressionable, but adult life, 
when these faculties have been 
stereotyped, speak, and hard- 
ened habit and experience. 
not owe duty this_majority 
well the minority? think 
do. 

Why then does some energetic 


American printing house for the 
blind, some enlightened Ameri- 
can philanthropist not once pro- 
ceed give the American blind 
some native rays the Moon which 
present shining only Great 
for not forget that today 
the only centre Moon publication 
the British Isles, and this, not- 
withstanding the fact 
United States has greater total 
blind citizenship than the whole 
British Empire put together. Let 
get busy and see cannot 
discover some means establishing 
Moon our own this side 
the water. 

with great deal pleasure 
that learn the production 
Paris (American Braille Press) 
Braille magazine Italian known 
Progresso.” There are also 
two other new publications from 
this press, one Roumanian, the 
other Polish. These last are, 
however, less importance 
than the first, because the neg- 
ligible number our blind these 
races, There is, however, fairly 
numerous percentage blind Ital- 
ians among us, while not few 
our native born are now studying 
Italian and will find this current 
periodical inestimable value 
acquainting them with present-day 
linguistic usages the country 
Dante. Also, not forget that 
Florence there published maga- 
zine known Corriere dei Ciechi. 

have been much interested 
learn the appearance new 
and revised edition Winifred Holt 
Mather’s work, “The Light that Can- 
not Fail.” portion the original 
edition this book now issued 
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separate form under the title, 
Handbook for the Blind and Their 
Friends” (E. Dutton, $1.00). 
will with pleasure that the reader 
this Manual will note its pref- 
ace appreciative mention Mr. 
Allen, Superintendent the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
Watertown, Mass., and the Dean 
the instructors the blind Amer- 
ica. Personally, have always re- 
garded Mr. Allen with sincere re- 
spect and affection, because, strange 
may seem, shortly after losing 
sight, and though residing 
Canada, met Mr. Allen, who was 
then visit relatives his 
native town. Mr. Allen was 
the first man connected with work 
for the blind whom had ever seen. 
and was his advice that 
father decided secure for 
systematic and definite course 
education member the blind 
community. that time, Mr. Allen 
had just been appointed posi- 
tion with the Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind. You may thus imag- 
ine that the public appreciation 
this first friend new life, 
the part prominent work- 
ers any corner our field, meets 
with hearty approval, and 
hope and believe that all who know 
anything about the development 
our cause America will join 
where honour due. 

have lately had the pleasure 
reading booklet containing some 
twenty-four poems blind Eng- 
lishman, Mr. Sillett 226 


NEWS 


Stanhope Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England post paid). Some 
these pieces are charming, both 
for their content and their form. 


There also piece, not particu- 
larly poetical form, but full the 
wisdom experience; entitled, 
“What the Blind See.” would 
some our uninitiated sighted 
friends lot good read these 
verses and take their moral into 
serious consideration. bespeak 
for orders Mr. Sillett’s booklet, for 
the poems are indeed worth much 
more than the thirty cents our 
money charged for them. 

Some will remember the 
promising career happily begun 
Miss Theodocia Pearce, when she 
published last autumn her novel, 
“The Everlasting Beauty,” and 
book poems, “Lights Little 
Lanterns.” Miss Pearce, will 
remembered, was practically one 
us, since for time she was quite 
the dark, though recently having 
recovered partial sight one eye 
regret more than can say have 
announce that this promising 
young writer died this spring 
New York, whither she had gone 
from her home Brantford, On- 
tario, further her literary 
interests. Her death distinct 
loss letters general, and our 
own community particular. Miss 
Pearce would certainly have done 
work very close first rank had 
she been permitted pursue her 
career its logical conclusion. 
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page Miss Lydia Hayes tells the story Helen Schultz, 

New Jersey girl both deaf and blind. This narrative Miss 

Schultz’s experiences contribution material which has already 

been published. The following list books has been prepared 
the Librarian Perkins Institution for the Blind. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY THE DEAF-BLIND* 


Allen, Deaf-blind; see his Education defectives. pp. 29-36. 1899. 


....The deaf-blind, Encyclopedia Americana. 1903-1904. (The same article 
the above.) 


Bridgman, Laura, Dickens, Charles, his American Notes and Pictures from Italy. 
pp. 33-52. London, 1898. description Dickens’ visit Perkins 
Institution Boston 1842, and his impression Laura Bridgman.) 


....Howe, Maud, and Hall. Howe. Laura Bridgman, Dr. Howe’s famous pupil 
and what taught her. 


....Howe, Samuel Education Laura Bridgman: reprint from the annual 
reports the Perkins Institution. 


....Lamson, Mary Swift. Life and Education Laura Dewey Bridgman: reprint 
from the annual reports Perkins Institution. 


....Mannix, Laura Bridgman and her teachers, Mannix: Heroes the 
Darkness. 


Heurtin, Marie. Pitrois, Mlle., The Heurtin family: Volta Review, March, 1911. 
pp. 733-749. 


Keller, Helen. Anagnos, Michael. Keller second Laura Bridgman: re- 
printed from 56th annual report the Perkins Institution. 


...Chappell, Jennie. Always happy; the story Helen Keller. 


..Gilman, Arthur. Miss Helen Keller’s first year college preparatory work; 
reprint from American annals the deaf for November, 1897. 


Keller: Souvenir from the Volta Bureau, Washington, 1892. 
....Holmes, Helen Keller: see his Over the teacups. pp. 140-143. 
....Mannix, Helen Keller: genius, Mannix, Heroes the Darkness. 
....Optimism: essay Helen Keller. 
Sophie Masters fate. Chap. Blind and deaf. 

....The world live in: Helen Keller. 
Orpen, Charles Anecdotes and annals the deaf and dumb. 


Robin, Elizabeth. Willie Elizabeth Robin: Dr. Clarence Blake: physiological 
and psychological study. 


Selby, Clarence. Flashes light from imprisoned soul. 


Stringer, Thomas. Michael Anagnos: reports Thomas Stringer reprinted from 
the reports the kindergarten the Perkins Institution. 


Thomas, Edith. Anagnos, Michael: Reports Edith Thomas taken 
reports the kindergarten and the Perkins Institution. 


Wade, William. Blind-deaf and Deaf-blind. Monographs. 
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BOOK NEWS 


VOLUME JUNE, 1926 


The Booklist Braille Books 


GRADE ONE-AND-ONE-HALF 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 
and 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION’S 
CoMMITTEE WoRK WITH THE BLIND 
Compiled Lucille Goldthwaite 
The New York Public Library, New York City 


This list includes all the books published Braille, Grade 
half, which have been issued since March, 1926. 

The publishing houses from which the books may purchased are 
indicated initial letters following each title and are follows: 


A.B.F.R.B. American Brotherhood for Free Reading for the Blind, 1548 
Hudson Avenue, Hollywood, Los Angeles, California. 


A.P.H. American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. 


C.N.I.B. Canadian National Institute for the Blind, King Street, East 
Toronto, Canada. 


P.P.S. Pax Publishing Society, Broadway, Logansport, Indiana. 


Reprints this Booklist and previous numbers may had without 
charge from the American Foundation for the 480 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

BOOKS AVAILABLE JUNE, 1926 
Barbour, Harriet Buxton. Old English Tales Retold. 3v. 1926. $10.25. A.P.H. 


Bellamy, Charles Joseph. The Wonder Children, Their Quests and Curious Adven- 
tures. 5v. 1926. $12.70. A.P.H. 


Bianco, Mrs. Margery Williams. The Little Wooden Doll. 1926. Full spelling. 


Bradford, Gamaliel. Damaged Souls. 1926. $10.20. A.P.H. 
Bret, Edna Payson. Merry Scout. 52p. 1926. Full Spelling. $1.80. A.P.H. 
Colum, Padraic. The Forge the Forest. 1926. $3.05. 


Finley, William Lovell, and Finley. Little Bird Blue. 56p. 1926. Full spelling. 
$1.70. A.P.H. 


Fletcher, Mabel Elizabeth Billings. Old Settler Stories. 2v. 1926. $6.35. A.P.H. 
Gale, Elizabeth. How the Animals Came the Circus. 53p. 1926. Full spelling. 
$1.95. 


Gates, Mrs. Josephine Scribner. Little Girl Blue Lives the Woods Till She Learns 
Say Please. 25p. 1926. Full spelling. $.75. A.P.H. 
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Goldsmith, Oliver. The Vicar Wakefield. 3v. 352p. 1926. $14.10. A.P.H. 


Gordon, Charles William. The Angel and the Star, Ralph Connor, pseudonym. 


Gordon, Elizabeth. Wonder Why. 34p. Full spelling. $1.00. A.P.H. 


Hawthorne, Julian. Rumpty-Dudget’s Tower; fairy tale. 64p. 1926. Full spelling. 


Hickman, Albert. The Sacrifice the Shannon. 6v. 440p. 1926. $18.00. 


Hildebrand, Progress Conquering the Air and Seeing America 
the “Shenandoah,” Wood. 1926. Free schools and libraries. A.B.F.R 


Horne, Richard Henry. Memoirs London Doll, written herself, edited 
Mrs. Fairstar, pseudonym. 2v. 1926. $5.65. A.P.H. 


Hudson, William Henry. Little Boy Lost. 2v. 1926. $7.65. A.P.H. 


Lofting, Hugh. The Story Doctor Dolittle, being the history the peculiar life 
home and astonishing adventures foreign parts. 2v. 1926. $5.75. A.P.H 


The Voyages Dr. Dolittle. 1926. 

*McConkey, James The Dedicated Life. 1926. A.P.H. 

Believing Seeing. 1926. A.P.H. 

—Give God Chance. 1926. A.P.H. 

William, and Edwin Balmer. The Indian Drum. 4v. 449p. 1926. $17.95. 


Mais, Catherine. The Gingerbread House. 2v. 202p. 1926. spelling. $7.05. 


Molesworth, Mrs. Mary Louisa Stewart. The Tapestry Room; Child’s romance. 
3v. 1926. $10.55. A.P.H. 


Cuckoo Clock. 2v. 1926. A.P.H. 


Montague, Margaret Prescott. Closed Doors; studies deaf and blind children. 
First volume two. (Two-side print). 120p. 1926. $1.50. H.M.P. 


Perkins, Mrs. Lucy Fitch. The Colonial Twins Virginia. 3v. 168p. 1926. Full 
spelling. $4.10. H.M.P. 


Phillips, Ethel Calvert. Wee Ann; story for little girls. 2v. 124p. $4.35. 
A.P.H. 


Pomeroy, Vivian The Enchanted Children. 2v. 153p. 1926. $5.40. A.P.H. 


Porter, Mrs. Eleanor Hodgman. When Polly Ann Played Santa Claus, from The 
Tangled Threads. 42p. 1926. Full spelling. $1.25. A.P.H. 


When Father and Mother Rebelled, from Across the Years. 46p. 1926. Full 
spelling. $1.40. A.P.H. 


Robertson, Georgia. Efficiency Home-making and First Aid oGood Cooking. 
2v. 247p. 1926. $9.90. A.P.H. 


Scott, The Talisman; tale the crusaders. 5v. 516p. 1926. $20.65. 
A.P.H. 


Spryi, Johanna. Heidi. 6v. 1926. $20.50. A.P.H. 
Little Curly Head. 84p. 1926. $2.95. A.P.H. 


Robert Louis. Child’s Garden Verses. 1926. Full spelling. $2.60. 


Susanna’s Auction, from the French. 38p. 1926. Full spelling. $1.15. 
White, Elizabeth Orne. Little Girl Long Ago. 2v. 189p. 1926. $6.60. 


Words and Phrases from Midsummer Night’s Dream”; selected Edward 
Allen. 1926. Full Spelling. $.35. H.M.P. 


Words and Phrases from the second “The Heart Oak Books”; selected 
Edward Allen, 33p. 1926. Full spelling. $.65. H.M.P. 


*For details distribution write Miss Louise McGraw, 1508 Grove Avenue, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Sesquicentennial International Exposition 


1776 Philadelphia 1926 


Celebrating 150 Years American Independence 


June December 1926 


Organizations for the Blind the United States: 


The American Foundation for the Blind, last December, appointed 
Misses Harper and Hayes, Messrs. Morford, VanCleve and Burritt, 
Committee look into the possibilities National Exhibit 
December This action grew out meeting workers for the 
blind from number states, who happened New York 
the holiday season, attending other meetings. After some inves- 
tigation, this National Committee January 27, 1926, reported 
that did not seem practicable for the American Foundation for 
the Blind undertake such exhibit because the amount ex- 
pense involved, and the difficulty government controlled and pri- 
vate organizations appropriating money for such exhibit. 


Naturally, the workers Pennsylvania were interested having 
some exhibit the Exposition held their own State. 
first was expected that such exhibit might held the Penn- 
sylvania State Building, but when space was finally assigned the 
State departments the space assigned each was small that any 
thought having adequate exhibit work for the blind the 
Pennsylvania Building had abandoned. 


meeting Harrisburg March called the Pennsyl- 
vania State Council for the Blind the request workers for the 
blind the State, the representatives twelve the leading or- 
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ganizations Pennsylvania, after general discussion, voted 
pool their interests and material and cooperate putting 
comprehensive, worthwhile exhibit the Sesquicentennial. Their 
request that Mrs. Mary Dranga Campbell, Executive Director the 
State Council for the Blind, take charge this exhibit was granted 
the Council March 23. 


Mr. Joseph Wilson, Director Education and Social Economy 
the Sesquicentennial International Exposition had reserved, 
the request local workers for the blind, two sections space 
the building devoted Education and Social Economy for na- 
tional exhibit work for the blind. Understanding that was our 
desire have exhibit representative the work for the blind 
the United States, Mr. Wilson has assigned these us—Spaces 
and Section with floor space 14x32 the Education Building. 


The workers for the blind Pennsylvania feel not only obli- 
gation their own State but the cause throughout the country 
have work for the blind adequately represented the Sesquicen- 
tennial. are, therefore, re-opening the question national par- 


ticipation and order that the exhibit may national scope and 
comprehensive character are calling upon all agencies for the 
blind the United States. Will you help make this exhibit 
success? 


our intention have everything the space allotted made 
the blind. you have something distinctive unique, your 
organization known for some particular activity product, will 
you not write about that may call upon you assembling 
the material for the exhibit? 


addition the actual furnishings, which can made the 
blind, there will exhibit all the various types appliances 
used educational work, the products made the blind, and from 
time time demonstrations activities which will give the public 
idea modern developments work for the blind. back- 
ground, series panels will show pictorially the entire story 
work for the blind, and you may asked furnish photographs 
given size, used these panels; you have photographed 
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special activities your organization, you have films, please 
mention them your letters. will have place the program 
the auditorium each week. 


none our organizations are operating for profit, are not 
required pay anything for space the Education Building. With 
Mrs. Campbell acting executive capacity shape the whole 
program, are saved the major expense for this item. 


There will, however, number incidental expenses connect- 
with the exhibit during the six months’ period—partitioning off 
our space, panels for the photographic exhibit, glass show cases, 
transportation exhibits Exposition after assembling Phil- 
adelphia, janitorial and clerical service. 


order meet these necessary overhead expenses, are ask- 
ing organizations that can, and will cooperate, underwrite these 
expenses cost not exceeding $100 each organization. 


The three Pennsylvania organizations, whom this matter has 
already been presented, have voted affirmatively this proposal. 


After numerous conferences with workers for the blind, have 
asked Miss Lydia Hayes, Chief Executive Officer the New 
Jersey Commission for the Blind, and Mr. Randolph Latimer, 
Executive Secretary the Pennsylvania Association for the Blind, 
act with Executive Committee the General Committee 
work for the Blind the Sesquicentennial International Ex- 
position, with full power carry out the details the exhibit 
work for the blind the Sesquicentennial Philadelphia, June 
December 1926. 


While there have been numerous unavoidable and exasperating 
delays shaping the program for the Sesquicentennial, every- 
thing now operating high speed. The Sesqui grounds remind 
one wartime activities. Men are working three shifts and while 
much will remain done after June confidently expected 
that everything will good shape and the Sesqui reasonably 
complete operation July 
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the time short, will you please send your suggestions 
promptly addressing your reply Mrs. Mary Dranga Campbell, 
State Council for the Blind, 112 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa., who 


will then give you instructions how and where ship desired 
articles? 


Sincerely yours, 


BURRITT, Chairman, 


Committee National Exhibit Work for the 
Blind the Sesquicentennial. 


MARY DRANGA CAMPBELL, Chairman, 


Committee Pennsylvania Exhibit Work for the 
Blind the Sesquicentennial. 


May 12, 1926. 
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